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Why formed at all, and wherefore as thou art? 
DUTY. 
Knowest thou yesterday its aim and reason ? Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season: 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things? Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings. 


‘Doty alone is true; there is no true action but in its accomplishment. Dvtty is the end and aim of the 
highest life ; the truest pleasure of all is that derived from the consciousness of its fulfilment. . ,. And when 
we have done our work on earth—of necessity, of labour, of love, or of duty—like the silkworm, that spins its 
little cocoon and dies, we too depart. But, short though our stay in life may be, it is the appointed sphere in 
which each has to work out the great aim and end of his being to the best of his power ; and when that is done, 
the accidents of the flesh will affect but little the Jmmortality we shall at last put on.’— SMILES. 


PLATO'S MEDITATION ON 
IMMORTALITY, 


(Born 429—Died 347, B.C.) 














‘It must be so: Plato, thou rea- 
sonest well ; 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this 
fond desire, 

This longing after Immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and 
inward horror 

Of falling into nought? Why 
shrinks the Soul 

Back on itself, and startles at 
destruction ? 

*Tis the divinity that stirs within } wal 
us a ic A 


LAKAT IU 


’Tis Heaven itself that points out }if- > Sar") oat! uh 
hereafter, eg Ne Wes Macy 


_— : ~ ~ 7 aw 
And intimates eternity to man’ UL. xe , 
ADDISON, = = 


PLAT@ MEDITATING BEFORE THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY. 


(The portrait of Plato is copied from an exquisite gem of high antiquity in the British Museum.) 
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What higher aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain ? 
FOR HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, USE 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT), occasionally A DESIRABLE 
ADJUNCT TO ENO’S FRUIT SALT, : . F 
As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, Bile, or Liver Tonic. It will be found 
invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary Secretions. Ina 
word—ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ is Mild, Effective, and Agreeable, avd lasting 
without force or strain in Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Gout, Rheumatism, Female 
Ailments, Head Affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from liver Derangement, Flatulence, at the commence- 
ment of Coughs aud Colds, Blood Puisons and their kindred evils are prevented and cured by the use of the 


‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ and ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


A GOUTY, RHEUMATIC CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 
Producing Liver Disturbance, Liver Indigestion, Biliary Derangement, and 
Persisting Indigestion. 

Mr, Exo.—Dear Sir,—I suffered severely for three months, consulted three eminent Medical men. and had 
three changes of air without any good result ; my Liver and Digestive Organs felt as if they bad ceased to act; 
my stomach was distended with flatulence (wind) that every part of the body was afflicted. My head at night 
seemed to hear a hundred bells ringing. I was compelled to be prepped up in bed ; I got very little sleep. for the 
severe pain under my shoulders and on my left side produced a restlessness not easily described ; 1n a word, prior 
to using your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ my Nervous sj stem was out of order, rer dering Jife a burden to myself and all near 
me. I felt there was a very short span between my life and the end of the chapter. Five weeks ago I tried your 
‘Vegetal le Moto’; after three days I wes able to take sufficient food to support nature, sleep gradually returned, 
and my health assrmed its usual condition. 1 continued the ‘ Motos’ five weeks. 1 can only express my grati- 
tuce by staying, make what use you like of this.—Yours, &c., TRUTH. London, 1886. 


LIVER, DYSPEPTIC, AND BRONCHIAL DERANGEMENT. 
Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, 8.E., Feb. 7, 1887. 

To J. C, Exo.—Sir,—For several years I was troubled with a severe Dyspeptic, Broncbial disturbance, causing 
shortness of breath, particularly in tle morning. I took many cough remedies, but they. in frct, only aggravated 
the irritation in the stomach. At length I tried your ‘ Vegetable Moto,’ and after a few doses found all the bad 
symptoms leaving me as if by magic ; the * Moto,’ by its tonic action, had evidently found the source of the disorder, 
and I can assert it is the finest remedy I ever bad, its effects teing so lesting, yet so mild; and if I wish to hasten 
its action, have only to take a small Graught of FNo’s FRUIT SaLT. An occasion al dose of the * Moto’ is all that 
I now require, but 1 would nct be without a supply of it on any consideration.— I am. Sir, yours faithfully, VERITAS, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. 14d.; post free,1s. 3d. Prepared only at 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Pongman’s Magazine Literary and General Advertiser. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING sea ae yy ate 7 hoemneney TO Messrs. Lonauans & Co. 








PURVEYORS BY SPECIAL WARRANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SPRATITS PYPATENT 


MEAT ‘FIBRINE’ VEGETABLE 
DOG CAKES (with Beetroot). 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. See each Cake is stamped SPRATTS PATENT and a X, 


Distemper Powders, Worm Powders, Mange, 
Eczema, and Har Canker Lotions, Tonic Condition Pills, &c. 
Pamphlet on Canine Diseases, and fail List of Medicines, post-free. 


FOOD FOR 
POULTRY MEAX jv citoks snp LAYING HENS. 
New Edition of ‘The Common Sense of Poultry Keeping,’ 3d., post-free. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, LONDON, S.E. 
Factories also at NEW YORK; BERLIN; and ST. PETERSBURGH. 


On SALE, with 25 per cent. 
discount for cash, or 15s. per 


9 month on Three Years’ Hire 
System ; Second-hand, on Three 


Years’ System, 10s. 6d. per 














month. 


PIANOS | cuas"stives’e'co. 





42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


A LUAURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH (OFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 Ib., in tins, for 2/4, 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 

102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
93 Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate, Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of ss Road and Robertson Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 











German. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and 


A small oblong volume, bound in leather. 





16mo.. 6s. 


*,.* This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, especially adapted to the require- 
ments of travellers, and not included in ordinary Dictionaries. 


TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 


ENGLISH. 
LONDON As IT IS. Maps and Plans. 


16mo. 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON, includ- 
-; A — 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Arranged Alphabetically. Map. 10s. 


EASTERN COUNTIES — Norrors, | 


SUFFOLK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND EssEX. Mapand 


Plans, Post 8vo. 12s. 
KENT. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SURREY, HANTS, AND THE 
— OF WIGHT. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. 


Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


WILTS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


DEVON. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
= WORCESTER. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 
8. 


NORTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUTLAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, 
AND STAFFORD. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LANCASHIRE. Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Mapand Plans. 12s. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. Map. Post 8vo. 9s, 


WESTMORLAND AND CUM- 
BERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 





9s, 
10s. 


SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 
420 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 21s, 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols. 36s, 
EASTERN DIVISION. 21s, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s, 
WELSH. 15s. 
ST. PAUL'S. 10s. 6d. 


ST. ALBANS. 6s. 


16mo. 


FOREIGN. 


| HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
ap. 6s. 


THE RHINE AND NORTH 
GERMANY. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY. Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 


SWITZERLAND, Savoy, and Pixpmonr, 
Tuk [raLian LAKEs, DavPuink, &c. Maps and 
Plans. In Two Parts. Post 8vo. 10s. 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brrrrany, 
TOURAINE, LIMOUSIN, THE PYRENEES, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part Il.: Cenrrat France, 
THE FRENCH ALPs, ALSACE, LORRAINE, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ’ 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Maps and Plans. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps 


and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 


SPAIN. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 


3s. 6d. 








PORTUGAL. Map and Plan. (Jn the press. 


| NORTH ITALY, THE RIVIERA, 


VENICE, &c. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 10s, 


CENTRAL ITALY AND FLOBR- 
ENCE. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 10s. 


ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Maps and Plans. Post &vo. (Jn the press. 
SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 
EGYPT. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 
| GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, 


and Views. Post 8vo. 24s. 


| TURKEY IN ASIA. 


DENMARK. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 


SWEDEN. Maps and Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 


NORWAY. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 
RUSSIA. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


[Jn the press. 


Maps and Plans. 


BOMBAY. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 
MADRAS. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 
15 


BENGAL AND BRITISH BUR- 


MAH. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 


PUNJAB, WESTERN RAYPU- 
TANA, KASHMER, SINDH, &c. Map. Post 
vo vs, 


HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans. 


*,* Map OF PALESTINE, In a Case, 12s. 


20s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 























SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


To be published early in June, in 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The principal Chapters in the work have been assigned as follows :— 

The Army, Lord Wolseley; The Navy, Lord Brassey; Zhe Administration of 
the Law, Lord Justice Bowen; The Development of the Constitution, Sir William 
Anson; National Finance, Mr. Leonard Courtney; Jndia, Sir H. S. Maine; 
Treland, Sir R. Blennerhassett; The Growth and Distribution of Wealth, Mr. 
Giffen ; Industrial Organisation, Mr. Mundella; Agriculture, Sir J. Caird; The 
Iron Trade, Sir Lowthian Bell; The Cotton Trade, Mr. J. Slagg; Schools, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold; Science, Professor Huxley; Literature, Dr. R. Garnett ; 
Medicine and Surgery, Mr. Brudenell Carter; Religion and the Churches, The 
Reverend Dr. Hatch; Zhe Universities, Mr. C. A. Fyffe; Music, Mr. Walter 
Parratt; Zhe Theatre, Mr. W. Archer. 


‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library.’—TuHE Timgs. 
Price 12s. 6d. each, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volumes I. toX. (ABBADIE—CLARKSON), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 


LESLIE STEPHEN. Volume XI. will be issued on June 27th, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of 
Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 

From TruTH.—‘I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum opus—the magnum opus of our 
generation—“ The Dictionary of National Biography.” A dictionary of the kind had been attempted so often 
before by the strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly expected it to succeed. No one 
expected such a success as it has so far achieved.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS.’ 
At all the Libraries. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THYRZA: a Tale. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘ Demos,’ ‘Isabel Clarendon,’ &c. 











‘A very good story indeed .. . In power and pathetic treatment the novel is above the average.’ 
THE ATHENAUM. 
‘Thyrza is a really exquisite figure, as pathetic a creation as can well be imagined. . . . In short “ Thyrza” 


is a book of unusual literary merit.—-THr MornineG Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
Pocket Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 
On May 26, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS, &c. One Vol. 
A further VOLUME will be ISSUED MONTHLY until the COMPLETION of the EDITION. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFEIOULZE AND DANGER. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 7. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS; or, Toil and Travel in Further North 


America. By Morey RoBERTs. 
‘A singularly attractive book, presenting vivid pictures of life amid strange scenes. —DAILY CHRONICLE, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S ‘THE HEIR OF THE AGES,’ 
Just Published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HEIR OF THE AGES. By James Pavy, Author of ‘ Lost Sir 


Massingberd, ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ The Canon’s Ward,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2/- SERIES. 
On May 26, Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LOVE THE DEBT. By Ricnarp Asne Kine (‘Basu’), Author of 


*A Drawn Geme’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. p 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY: 
Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. By 


CYCLING. 


By VISCOUNT BURY, K.C.M.G. and G. LACY HILLIER. 


With 19 Plates and 61 Woodcuts in the Text by Viscount Bury and 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 








Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—‘ Wheelmen of every complexion will like this book.’ 


Cc. T. C. MONTHLY GAZETTE,— There is little doubt that this book is destined B: 
to earn for itself the enviable distinction of being the text-book upon Cycling.’ 


ATHLETIC NEWS,— Far and away the best and most comprehensive work that has 
ever been compiled on Cycling.’ 


CYCLING JOURNAL.— Unquestionably the most elaborate and complete exposition 
of the sport and pastime that has ever yet been presented to the public.’ 


SPORTING LIFE.— The fascinating subject of wheeling is pleasantly and exhaustively 
reated. Written in a cheerful, chatty style, the book grows on the reader, whose interest is kept 
at full stretch from introduction to finis, and who is surprised in laying it down, after perusal, | 
to find how much information he has insensibly acquired.’ ° 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—‘Marked by the same comprehensiveness as well as careful 
minuteness of treatment which were praiseworthy features in the foregoing volumes; and that to 
the care, patience, and expository ability apparent throughout its pages are added frequent 
indications of no ordinary literary capacity. The numerous illustrations considerably enhance 
the attractiveness of the work.’ 








SIXTH EDITION (Thirty-first to Thirty-fifth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines, ‘Jess,’ &c. 





Fep. 8vo. price ONE SHILLING. 


H E. 


By the Authors of ‘It,’ ‘King Solomon’s Wives,’ ‘ Bess,’ &c. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





Each work can be had separately, price 6S., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


E (140th Thousand.) 
The Channings. | Bessy Rane. 
Anne Hereford. | Court Netherleigh. 
Verner’s Pride. Dene Hollow. 
Within the Maze. | Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Genperbary s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (ist Series.) 
¥ eae Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
aay delaid = 
e’s Secret, 
aa Sekbota's Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. [ Oswald Oras. 
ey 





Parkwater. Pomero 
Red Court Farm.| Roland 
Shadow of Ashly 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Cometh up as a Flower. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but too Well. 

Red as a Rose is She, 

Second Thoughts. 

Belinda. 

Dr. Cupid. [Jmmediately. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

The Wooing o’t. 

Which sh it beP 

Look before Sd u Leap. 

Her Dearest 

The Admiral’s Ward. 

The Executor. | The Freres. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


A Ball-Room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion, 
Ought We to Visit Her P 

A Girton Girl. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Goith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | Dorothy Fox, 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


orke, 
yat. 


Robert Ord’s Atonement, 
Wooed and Married. 
Wee Witfle. 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The ‘ First Violin.’ 
Healey | Probation. 
Kith gad Kin. The Wellfields. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Breezie Langton. 


By CHARLES READE, 
A Perilous Secret. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. | Uncle Silas. 
The House by the Churchyard. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By Baroness TAUTPHCUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam/’s Sweetheart. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
Misunderstood. | Seaforth, 
Thrown Together. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 
cen at 63s.) 


Tandy ‘Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Par 


orthanger Abbey, and Persuasion, © 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. | ee 
Too Strange not to be T 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The Last of the Cavaliers. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder, 
Thirlby Hall. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
Vendetta! 





BENTLEY’S FOREIGN 
By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. (With Illustrations.) 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


| By E. WERNER. 


Success: and how he won it. 
Under a Charm. 
No Surrender. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New Burlington Street, London, 


Publishers ia Ordinary t to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.’S NEW BOOKS. 








COUNT VITZTHUM’S REMINISCENCES. 


ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON, 


1852-1864. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


COUNT CHARLES FREDERICK VITZTHUM VON ECKSTOEDT, 


Late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James’, 
Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY REEVE, O.B. D.C.L. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


SPECTATOR.— It is, and will be, a standard work on English and European history.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and 
statesmen, and it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of politics to those 
who play the game,’ 


THE TIMES.—‘ These volumes are so full of shrewd thoughts and original information 
that from the first page to the last we have read them with extreme interest. . . . The Saxon 
Minister seems to have had a singular gift of gaining the confidence of distinguished men.’ 


STANDARD.—‘ Count Vitzthum is one of those men who seem born to write memoirs, 
and moreover he had the good fortune to be placed in the most confidential relations with 
Emperors, Queens, Prime Ministers, and leaders of Opposition when he was not much over 
thirty, and he was lucky enough to be in the very position of all others which enabled him to 
observe everything with the utmost closeness and impartiality.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Count Vitzthum’s opportunities of collecting political 
information were exceptionally favourable; and the present memoirs show that he was highly 
qualified to record and criticise transactions in which he would perhaps have been willing to 
take a more active part. He had a great advantage in being admitted to a share in the con- 
fidence of the Prince Consort, whose conversations, as reported by Count Vitzthum, form one of 
the most valuable parts of the Reminiscences.’ 





MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Two New Volumes. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


Vols. V. and VI, 8vo. price 36s, 


*,* These Volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of 
Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— In both departments, political and social, Mr, Lecky unfolds 
the story of the nation and of life with admirable fulness and impartiality, in a literary style 
which never degenerates into commonplace and never sacrifices truth for effect.’ 


THE TIMES.—‘As in the preceding volumes, we are impressed by the comprehensive 
character of the work—embracing the affairs of all those Continental Powers with which English 
interests were in continual contact. We admire the able compression, and the methodical 
arrangement of vast stores of miscellaneous knowledge, as we are struck by the clear insight 
and calm judgment of a historian who is at once philosophical and practical,’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 























GEORGE BELL & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 
LIFE OF DEAN COLET, 
FOUNDER OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A., Surmaster of St. Paul’s School. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF SOME OF HIS ENGLISH WRITINGS, 
And a Facsimile Portrait from an Engraving in Holland's ‘ Herodlogia.’ 











NOW REBADY AT THEA DLIBRARISBES. 


In Two Vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


BENEDICTUS. By the Author of ‘ Estelle’ &c. 


* “ Benedictus,” by the Author of “Estelle,” will prove attractive to all readers in love with noble thought 
and graceful fancy. —-ATHEN ZUM, February 12, 1887. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Second Part. Sketches 


of Berlin Life. By Jutrus Stixpz. Translated, from the Forty-second Edition of the 
German, by L. Dora Scumirz. 


** 4 CHEAP EDITION OF ‘THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY,’ 
First Part, price 2s., may be had at the Bookstalls. 
‘ The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens.’—TIMEs. 





Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. 


POEMS: Nelly Dale—Children. By Tuomas Woo.yer, 
R.A., Author of ‘Silenus,’ ‘ Tiresias” &c. Fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 





693 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITERATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which | ‘ The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 
every living worker in this country who draws strength | of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what rail- 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’ | roads have done for internal intercourse.’ 

Professor HENRY MORLEY. | R. W. EMERSON, 

*I may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn's * Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’ | an eminently acceptable character to Boln's Libraries.’ 

THOMAS CARLYLE. ATHEN ZUM, 


A SELECTION. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS, chiefly Lyrical. Translated by various Writers. 3s. 6d. 
MOLIHRE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. In English Prose by C.H. WALL. 3 vols, 35. 6d. each. 
‘Probably as good a translation of Moliére as can be given.’—ACADEMY. 
ALFIERI’S TRAGEDIES. English Vers, E. A. BowrtnG,C.B. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
DANTE’S THE INFERNO. Text and Literal Prose Translation by J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 5s. 
DANTE’S THE PURGATORIO. Text and Literal Pro:e Translation by W.S. DUGDALE. 5s. 
MANZONI’S THE BETROTHED: being a Translation of ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ Illustrated. 5s, 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Translated by various hands, including Sir WALTER Scorr, 
Miss ANNA SWANWICK (Faust), E. A. BowrinG, C.B., JoHN OxENFORD, L. Dora Scumitz, &c. &c. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH SCHILLER. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZELTER. Translated by A. D. CoLzrmpee, M.A. 


: The translation 1 is in all respects excellent, and it has the merit of being delightfully readable.’—GuanrpIan. 
HEINE’S POEMS. Complete. Translated by E. A. BowrtnG, C.B. 3s. 6d. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES : Tours in the Harz, eeabataty, and Book of Ideas; together with 
The Romantic School. Translated by Francis Storr, 3s. 6 
* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’— ACADEMY. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols.,and LAOCOON, lvol. Translated by E. Brett, M.A., 
and HELEN ZIMMERN. 3s, 6d. each. 





London; GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 








A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE REFORMATION. By M. Creicutoy, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. Vols. II{. & IV.—The Italian 
Princes, 1464-1518. 8vo. 24s. 


‘Dr. Stubbs, in his “ Lectures on Medieval and Modern History,” describes Volumes I. and II. of Professor 
Creighton’s History as “a splendid instalment of a great.vork.” The same description may be applied to the 
volumes before us..—RECORD. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Cuartes J. Apsey, Rector of Checkendon, and Jonn H. Overton, Rector of 
Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. New Edition, Revised, and Abridged, in one volume. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mitier, K.M. Foreign 


Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. 21s. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNA:US: a Chapter in 
Swedish History. By Mrs, Frorence Cappy, Author of ‘ Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc’ &e. 
With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


‘A delightful, sympathetic, and altogether charmingly written life of the immortal naturalist, written by a 
cultivated lady, who is evidently familiarly acquainted with Sweden and Swedish life. We have read the book 
through with real pleasure, and henceforth Linnzus will be to us a personal friend—not a literary or scientific 
abstraction. Mrs. Caddy’s book is a gain both to literature and science. —-HARDWICKE’s SCIENCE GossIP. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Introduction to the Practical Sciences. 
By Danret GreenceaF Tuompson, Author of ‘A System of Psychology.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC MATERIA MEDICA. Comprising 
a Description of the VEGETABLE and ANIMAL DRUGS of the BRITISH PHARMA- 
COPIA, with some others in common use. Arranged Systematically and especially 
Designed for Students. By Rosert Bentrey, M.R.C.S.Eng. F.L.S.; one of the three 
Editors of the ‘ British Pharmacopeia’ 1885. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, Told in Simple Language for Children. 
By Frances Youncnuspanp. With 26 Illustrations from Pictures by the Old Masters, 
and numerous Ornamental Borders, &c. the whole being selected from Longmans’ 
Illustrated New Testament. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

‘ For children it is the best and most attractive life of Christ we have seen.’—CHRISTIAN AGE, 


LABOUR, LEISURE, AND LUXURY. By A exanper Wruiz, of 


Glasgow. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. OnE SHILinc. 
‘The best antidote to the pernicious communistic theories.—STIRLING JOURNAL. 


ENTREES A LA MODE. By Mrs. pz Satis, Author of ‘ Savouries & 
la Mode.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


*Qu'te a dainty little book ... the recipes are not cumbrously numerous; and they are all marked by 
delicacy, g 0d taste, and thorough practicability."—G. A, S. in ILLUstRATED Lonpon Nzws. 


THE CUTTER-OUT ; or, Diagrams and Tables for Cutting Out 
Underlinen. With Explanations and Suggestions. By Mrs. Macrear. 12 Plates. 
Two Parts. 4to. 1s. 6d. each in Envelopes, or complete in Portfolio, price 3s. 


EXERCISES IN WOOD-WORKING FOR HANDICRAFT 
CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By Wiuua 
CawtTHornE Unwin, F.R.S. Mem.Inst.C.E. 28 Plates. Fep. folio, 4s. 6d. in Case. 


HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. By Captain 
Wirriam Noste, F.R.A.S. &c. With Map ofthe Moon and 103 Woodcuts, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 























VIZETELLY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent free on application. 








New Work by the Author of ‘A MUMMER’S WIFE.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A MERE ACCIDENT. By Gerorce Moore. 
New One Volume Novel, at all the Libraries. 
The MEADOWSWEET COMEDY. ByT. A. Pinkerton, Author 


of ‘ Upton-on-Thames.’ 
‘Has considerable merit,” —ScoTsMAN. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. attractively bound, 3s. 6d. 


PAPA, MAMMA, and BABY. By Gustave Droz. Unabridged 
T tion from the 130th French Edition, illustrated with 16 Page Engravings. 


* The story of the courtship of the pair is exquisitely realistic and charmingly attractive, and like praise must 
also be given to the various pictures of their married life. Of course the book is highly sensuous, yet relieved by 
a style at once so light, graceful, and humorous that even a prude might hesitate to condemn it.’ 

PIcTORIAL WORLD. 
SECOND EDITION OF TH& NEW NOVEL OF JEWISH LIFE. 


Dr. PHILLIPS: a Maida Vale Idyll. By Frank Dansy. Crown 


‘Clever and interesting. The manners and customs of middle-class London Jews are graphically and comically 
described.’ —Wonr.p. 


New Realistic Story, by a New Writer. In crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A CITY GIRL. By Joun Law. 


* The book abounds in pathetic scenes, and the central studies of the City girl and her lover are worked out 
with Zola-like fidelity.’—Sr. STEPHEN’s REVIEW. 
‘ Mr. Grant, the Radical, with his rabid ideas and his loosely held morals, is perhaps the best character in the 


book.’ —WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
By the Author of ‘ The Ironmaster.” 


CLOUD and SUNSHINE (Noir et Rose): Two Love Stcries. 


By GEORGES OHNET. Translated, by Mrs. HELEN STOTT, from the 6th French edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Containing 500 pages, and with an Etched Portrait of Middleton forming the Frontispiece. 
The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS MIDDLETON. With an 
Introduction by ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 


With an Etched Full-length Portrait of Alleyn, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College. 
The Third Edition of 


The BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


Edited, with Critical Memoir and Notes, by HAVELOCK ELLIS; and containing a General Introduction to 
the Mermaid Series by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Containing 530 pages and an Etched Portrait of Massinger, the Second Edition of 


The BEST PLAYS of PHILIP MASSINGER. With a Critical 


and Biographical Essay and Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. 








The 30th Thousand, At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, with many Humorous Illustrations. 1s. 


KING SOLOMON’S WIVES; or, the Phantom Mines. By 


HyYpDER RaGGeD, 
Also, price 1s, 


WRECKED in LONDON. By Water Faire. 
VIZETELLY’S HALF-CROWN RUSSIAN NOVELS. 


In uniform volumes, containing about 350 pages. 


DEAD SOULS. By Nixorat V. Goaot. One volume. 
TARAS BULBA: with St. John’s Eve and other Stories. 


By NikoLar V. Gocot. One volume. Other volumes will speedily follow. 








NEW VOLUMES OF DU BOISGOBEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS. In scarlet cover, 1s. each. 


THE NAMELESS MAN. FERNANDE’S CHOICE. 
THE GOLDEN TRESS. THE RED BAND. 2 vols. The Un 
abridged Edition. 





London: VIZETELLY & CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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By Post, 1s. 2d, WY »” APPEARING + MONTHLY. *,. 
PATRONISED AND SUBSCRIBED TO BY 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


‘This most elegantly got up fashion magazine stands in the very first rank of authorities upon the latest 
styles and art of dress,’—THE DRaAPgr. 


FOUR pexvrivity-coLourep rAsnion PLATES, 


A Full-sized CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of a coming Mode. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTERPRESS, 
Splendidly Illustrated with OVER ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS of the Latest Fashion from Paris, 
and an interesting Story, Tale, or Romance. 
Health and Beauty to the Skin, 
Masical Chit Chat. Notes of the Month. Lessons in Draping. 
Children’s Dress in London & Paris. | A Glance at the Theatres. Coiffure of Women in France, 


FASHIONABLE FINE ART NEEDLEWORK. 





A Review of the Fashions, Stage Toilettes. 











EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 
FORTY-EIGHT PAGES LETTERPRESS, Profusely Illustrated, Music Size, 


A Superbly Coloured-Fashion Plate of the Newest , A Large Diagram Sheet for cutting-out Life-size 
Toilets for Ladies and Children. Patterns of all kinds of Articles of Dress. 
In May and November, a Treble Size | Models from the Grands Magasins du 
Coloured Fashion Plate is Given. Louvre, Paris. 
A Peeeeet Cut-out Paper Pattern of a Coming | New Needlework of all descriptions, 
e. 


} | Myra’s Answers. Latest from Paris. Dress Etiquette, 

Children’s Dress for Outdoor, Indoor, School,’ and | Health, and Personal Attention. Needlework. 
Home Wear. | Music, Books and Authors. The Cuisine, Modes 

Dress and Fashion in Paris. By the CoMTsssE | for Children. House Furniture and Furnishing. 
DE B—. Miscellaneous, &c, 

Spinnings in Town. By THE Sirkworm. A Free Exchange is open to all who have Articles to 

What Dress to Wear and how to Alter Dresses. dispose or barter for. 















OF DRESS AND FAS 


Each number contains a CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of a coming Mode, 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES LETTERPRESS, Illustrated with about FIFTY Engravings, 
of all the Best and Latest Fashions for Ladies, Young Ladies, and Children, including the 
MODELS FROM LES GRANDS MAGASINS DU LOUVRE, PARIS. 


Dress and Fashion in Paris. Modes for Children. Myra’s Workroom. Description of Engravings. Etiquette. 
Spinnings in Town. Myra’s Answers. Health and Personal Attention. Miscellaneous. Latest from Paris. 






By Post, 4d. 





Can be had of all Booksellers, but should any difficulty arise, send direct to the Publishers, 


MYRA & SON, 39 and 40 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW EDITION OF FORD ON ARCHERY. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late 
Horace Forp, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burr, M.A. for many years Hon, 
Secretary of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by C. J. Loneman, Vice- 
President Royal Toxophilite Society. 


*,* The historical portion of this work has been much curtailed, and the practical part has 
been thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. Several new diagrams have been added. 
A new feature will also be found in records of Public Meetings. The leading scores made by 
Ladies and Gentlemen at the Grand National Meetings, and all the other principal Public 





Meetings, have been printed down to the year 1886. [In the press. 
MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION, By Anprew Lana, Author of 
‘Custom and Myth’ &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [In the press. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE, Done into English 
by AnprEew Lane, from the French of Cartes Devin. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, [Jn the Autumn, 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By A.rnevs Topp, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada, Second Edition, by his Son. In 
Two Volumes—Vol. I, 8vyo, 24s, [ Ready. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON 
ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By C. J. Exticorr, D.D. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. [In the press. 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: A Review of the Works—Economical, 


Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwix Cuapwicx, C.B. With a Biogra- 


phical Dissertation by Bensamuy Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. F'.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Jn a few days. 


THE COMMONHEALTH. A Volume of Essays by Bensasiy Warp 


Ricuarpson, M.D. F.R.S, [In the press. 
ATHOS, OR THE MOUNTAIN OF THE MONKS. By Arueztstan 

Rey, With Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
SOME NATIONAL AND BOARD SCHOOL REFORMS. Edited 

by Lorp Brazazon. 8vo. price 1s, [Zn a few days. 


ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By W. Larpen, M.A. Author of ‘A School Course in Heat,’ in use at Rugby, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, Bedford, Birmingham, King’s College, London; and in other Schools‘and 
Colleges, [Nearly ready. 


CHANCE AND LUCK, a Series of Reprinted Articles. By Ricnarp A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Laws of Luck—Gamblers’ Fallacies—Fair and Unfair Wagers—Betting on Races—Lotteries 
—Gambling in Shares—Fallacies and Coincidences—Notes on Poker—Martingales ; or, Sure -(?) 
Gambling Systems, [Ready. 


MODERN THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor LorHar 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth Edition of tle German, by P. Puitrirs Benson, 
D.Se. (Lond.) B.Se. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and W. Carterton Wituanms, B.Se. (Vict.) F.C.S, Professor of 
Chemistry, Firth College, Sheffield. [In the press. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By R. J. Harvay 
Greson, M.A, F.R.S.E. Demonstrator of Biology in University College, Liverpool. Crown 
8yvo, [Nearly ready. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











ROSS’ SPECTACLES. 





ROSS & CO. having further increased their facilities for producing the most perfect 


as gg are now supplying them for every degree of defective vision. 


They invite those 


have had difficulty in getting suited elsewhere to avail themselves of the following 


advantages :— 


The Lenses are of the gusen Optical Glass. 


They are manufacture: 


competent assistants. 


on the premises by experienced workmen. 
Special attention is given to fitting the fr 


ames, as well as testing the eyes, by 


Glasses, with instructions for self-testing, may be sent by post when 


distance prevents personal attendance 


Register is kept, so that duplicate Spectacles may be had without trouble at 


any time. 
All advice gratis. 











FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PRICES OF ¢ 


Microscopes, Telescopes, BMautical and Surveving Instruments, 


Shofographic Lenses, Cameras, kc. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUES TO 


ROSS & CO. 
OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, éc. 
112 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1830. ¢ 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY: 
The FAcuLTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SupPeEr, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is Sour tim:s the 
; strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful toa Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining Brevpertics, and is specially adapted for 
early Break 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Onze Suitiine, boards; 5s. cloth. 


SOCIAL ARROWS. : 











OPEN SPACES. 
* 1, Health and Physique of our City Populations, 
2. A Plea for Public Playgrounds. 
8. Open Spaces and the Cultivation of Flowers. 
4. Open Spaces and Physical Education. 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUNG 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
1, A Woman’s Work. 
2, Address to the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 
8. The Welfare of Young Men. 
4. The Ministering Children’s League. 
5. Gordon Division of the Ministering League. 
OVER-POPULATION: ITS EVILS AND REMEDIES, 
1, State-Directed Colonisation : its Necessity. 
~ 2. Great Cities and Social Reform. 
%. Some Suggested Remedies for Over-Population and 
its Attendant Evil's. 





THE CAUSE OF THE OVER-WORKED SHOP- 
ASSISTANT, 


1, The Shop Hours League. 
2. The Early Closing Movement. 
3. Sir John Lubbock’s Shop Hours Regulation Bill and 
the Compulsory Closing of Shops, 
SOME SOCIAL WANTS OF LONDON. 
1. —— Wash-Houses, Laundries, and Swimming 
aths, 
2. Clubs for Young Men and Women. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RESPECT TO 
RECREATION AND LITERATURE. 


THE NEED OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


AN APPEAL TO MEN OF LEISURE. 
AN APPEAL TO MEN OF WEALTH. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. = ‘e4) 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road.) 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
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STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH aa oe 
BEDSTEAD, EBONIZED OR WALNUT OVERMANTEL. 





. Well made, with 6 bevelled-edge best French Plates. 
Width—3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in, 4 ft. 4ft. 6 in, 
13s. 3d. 13s. 9d. 14s. 6d. 15s. 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 4 ft. high, £2. 12s. 6d. 


A large stock of Chimney Glasses & Overmantels, from 35s. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


SUMMER GLASGOW 


TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 


Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, valid for Six Separate or 
Consecutive Days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MacBrayNE’s Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 











Claymore, | Grenadier, Gondolier, Islay, Clydesdale, | Lochiel, Mabel,’ 
Columba, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier, vo Glencoe, 
Iona, Inveraray Castle, | Mountaineer, | Glengarry, | Linnet, | Lochness, | Ethel, 

















Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, Stornoway, Thurso, &c.; affording Tourists 
an opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor, DAvID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 





Children’s Bordered.. 1/2 3 Hemstitched: 
Ladies’ .. .. .. «- « 24: ¢ | Ladies’ .. « as - 
Gents’ .. oie ae z Gents’ .. .. 4/11 





POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 


per dozen. Table Cloths. 2 yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards 
by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. Frilled 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Monograms, 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroi- 
dered. Samples and Illustrated Price Lists post free 


to any part of the World. 
T A a L a [| N e 4 ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By ape eee to H.M. the Queen and 4 I. and 


H, the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 
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aF\SSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. ' 





(SF FASS ETY,. 
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Bankers : Messrs. LLOYDS, BARNETTS, & BOSANQUETS (Lim.), Lombard St., E.C. — 

Treasurer and Chairman of General Committee: THOMAS D. MILLER, Esq. i 
Chairman of Finance Committee: THOMAS GRAY, Esq., C.B. 

Offices: BRIDGE HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C. 

Founder and Director: E. J. MATHER, Esq. 
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Until five years ago, upwards 
of 12,000 Smacksmen toiled in 
the North Sea at all seasons, in 
all weathers, in constant danger; 
and not only cut off from the 
joys and comforis of home, but 
at two days’ distance from medi- 
cal or surgical aid. To-day Seven 
Mission Vessels cruise with the 
fleets (running the same risks, 
exposed to the same furious gales, 
as the trawlers themselves), in 
order— 


1. That injuries and illness may 
receive prompt help and healing. 


2. That true friends may sup- 
plant and banish from the fleets 
that enemy of the English Smacks- 
men, that pest of the North Sea— 
the foreign coper, or floating grog- 
shop. 





3. That dull and monotonous® 
lives may be cheered and brightened 
by their presence and ministry. 





3,633 


Cases of AccIDENT and S1ckNnESS were SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED during the Year 1886 in the DISPENSARY On 
board the various M1iss1on VESSELS. 





Two friends have generously promised to defray the entire cost of a | 





new Mission Ship; but this munificent gift, so urgently needed by the © 
Smacksmen, will be practically a white elephant to the Mission, 
unless Funds are speedily forthcoming to provide for her maintenance. 
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ee excellent Family 

Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In- 
digestion,. Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 


FRAMPTON’S 


IZOD" 


IZODS conseTs 





PATENT CORSETS 
ARE THE BEST. 


Prepared by a new and special 
scientific process. Medica! opinion 
recommends them for the Health. 
Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are ory y ome 
for Comfort a style 


vv" ressii durability. id all over E _ 
V4 p ILL OF P _ ot Spirits, Dul- and every where in Indiaand Colonies. 
ness of Sight, Nervous Name and Trade Mark (Anchor) on 
» Affections, Blotches, every pair and box. Ask your Draper 
' Pimples, Sallowness of | or Outfitter for IZOD’S make ; take 
| the Skin, and give a ‘! no other, and see = get a! as bad 
healthy bl makes are often sold for sake of extra 
H r A LT H. a” yo profit, Write for our sheet of drawings. 
All Chemists at 1s, 144. #1 £. 1200 & SON, 3 30 Milk Street, 

and 2s, 9d. per box. 












iene LANDPORT, HANTS. 





# oFroR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE ITE: 





WORLD-FAMED . 


[BLOOD MIXTURE 





Is warranted to cleanse the biood from ail impurities, 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effecte 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 182 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 


Sold inTins 6% 1-2/6 
MIDLAND CountTiEs’ Drue Company, Lincoln. 

i CG HT 3 e ie 4 T Ss q to stop them for a time and then have 
. @ them return again. I mean aradical cure, 


I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 

















When I say cure I do not mean merely 

















sup- I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 

not now recelvingacure. Send at once fora treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
leets Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
cks- Address—Dr. H. G. ROOT. 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 
co SOU i HALL’S (PATENTED) 
rog- 
nous ® I y 

=. 
meat ds. & Qs. are FOr Ladies 
. S. One Dozen. 
From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 

Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
= Professional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 8d.: Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; from the 
LLY Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 

on Wholesale Agents :—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co., 31 OLD CHANGE; STaPLey & SmrTH, LonDON WALL, LONDON. 

¢> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 
VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 
WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 
of a Gj By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
TRADE MARK (REGISTERED) | Lave been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
j the Established 1835. numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
—<—<—$—<— BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
P all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value "of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
sion, A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 
— J Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS ; and in 
warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS te 

ce. In Boxes, price 74d., 1s, 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
siecaihit and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists at 

—— home and abroad. 15 
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M This Wine, once so noted and prized, has had 


the ill-fortune to have almost dropped out of 
use, Various causes have been at work to account 
for this, but the supreme one was the disease 
which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obliterated the vineyards of the island. Since 
then the vineyards have been steadily, but 
surely, resuscitated. On several occasions pre- 
viously we have drawn attention to this re- 
establishing of the vineyards and the making of 
a large quantity of wine as good as ever was 
produced in the island. So steadily has the 
production increased, and so slowly has the trade 
revived, that the stock of wine in the island is 
now very heavy. Under these circumstances, 
we have been able to secure a large quantity of 
excellent wine at a price lower than it has been 
for years. For general use we offer beautiful 
Wines at the following low prices, and shall be 
much surprised if such excellent Wines are not 
greatiy appreciated. Per Dozen. 


No. 4.—FINE DINNER WINE . 24/- 
No. 2.—FINER AND OLDER. . 3Q/- 
No. 3.—FINE OLD PALE... 33/- 
No. 4—FINE OLD. ..... 36/- 


We have also a few Choice Lots of Rare Old Wines, 
very old, in bottle, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL-9 LORD STREET. 


MANCHESTER—26 MARKET STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—83 HIGH STREET. 








HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 

aad was pronounced by the late Earlof Beaconsfield, in 
‘whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real relief’ 
be had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 8d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
Barrish Dezrér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, EO. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 

erally cure in one ° 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 
Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, 8.0. 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
fm Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
a vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
my coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
\/ contains nothing but what is bene- 
my ficial to the preservation of the hair, 
Of Chemists and Perfum 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
8 - carefully packed, for 1/3, 
‘ 2/3, or 5/8, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
ewgate 8t., 





1 King Edward 8&t., N 








Jmor Low, — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already s0 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemista, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 74., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d,, 5s. 4d., and 11s, 


¥. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Bdward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. hed A.D. 1746, 
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CHORLTON’S sPpRiNG MATTRESSES 


ALSO FITTED WITH 
SPRING & CHAIN. 









ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND 





ARE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, 




























PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, &c. 
32 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS AT EXHIBITIONS, 
TWENTY NEW PATENTS IN 1884-5-6. 


INDUCE EASY, RESTFUL SLEEP. 
DO NOT 8AG. EACH SLEEPER ISOLATED. 
‘EXCELSIOR’ and otber 


CHAIN and WOVEN WIEE BEFORE BUYING, SEND eUsT” -ARD 


SPRING MATTRESSES, 6) =m i TRATED CATALOGUE 
INVALID BEDS, COUCHES 
SHIPS’ BERTHS, &c. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 





CAA ati " RAAA COTCR 
ISAAC HORLTON Ss U., MANUALOICI 








For SALE, HIRE, and on CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 





j 
CRAMER N Exhibition BWodels—Hilver Wedal. 





In American Walnut Cases, from Twenty-five Guineas, 
In Black and Gold Cases, from Twenty-eight Guineas, 


Cottages in all Cases, from Forty-six Guineas, 
PIANOS Iron-framed Upright Grands, from Fifty-five Guineas, 
: ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 














GOLD MEDAL, EDiNBuRGH, 1886. GOLD MEDAL, LIVERPOOL, 1886. Two GoLD MEDALS, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1854, 


‘ Bradford's Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 
the wash-tub in myriads of households.’ 

THE TIMES, 

Bradford’s ‘ Vowel’ Washing Machines 
are so useful and strong, and ensure so 
much comfort and economy, that they are 
always highly valued. A recent purchaser 
writes: ‘The last improvement in your 
“Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE 
PERFECT. It is as useful and handy and 
perfect asit can be, and my servant is in 
j ; raptures with it.’ sRaproniya wammerea 
BRADFORD'S PATENT How Catalogue free by post. AND MANGLING MACHINES 
*VOWEL’ A 1 MACHINE, . 68. Are universally admitte 

It is a perfect Washer SF hs THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., BFST, and ph ag AAS 
fect Wringer and Mangler. CARRIAGE Laundry and Dairy Engineers, attempts have been made to design 
xl eideuctin'ivasngunetmeg™s "140 to 148 High Holborn, London; fu'wutiarmsdems peut! end 

‘VOWEL Y, for Washing only. Victoria Street, Manchester ; Bold Street, usc/ulasthe above. 
15s. Liverpool ; & Crescent Iron Works, Salford. Price from 42s., Carriage paid. 





Liberal Discount for 
Cash. 

Liberal Discount for 
Cash. 





Price £2. 





‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Banon Lizsic. 


MAX GREGER'’S asm 


Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good healtb, Being of 
perfect purity, and ‘ rich in phosphates’ (vide Baron Liebig’s Report), it is especially valuable as a brain 
tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘exce'lent.’ In view of the increasing demand, fresh 
negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of years the TOTAL PRODUCE of the extensive 
vineyard of the ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT, uncle of the Emperor of Austria. 


Constantly prescribed by A & W | TZ 
Eminent Physicians. * 
PRICES FROM 24s, PER DOZEN. 
MAX GREGER (Limited), 7 mmcine Lane, £-c., and 2 OLD BOND ST, LONDON, W, 
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“THIS IS WHAT YOU WANT” 5 PYRETIC 





“TANPLOUCH 


SALINE 
brat ss 


S THE GREATEST! BLESSING 


In Life is a perfect state of health. To secure this 


| undeniable boon use LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC 


SALINE, so highly extolled and constantly recom- 4 
mended by numerous Eminent Medical Gentlemen. 
It is most efficacious‘in Thirst, Headache, Liver 
Derangements, Disordered Stomach, Sickness, 
Feverish Colds, all kinds of Fevers, Measles, Small 
Pox, Poisoned Blood, Skin Affections, and all 
kindred ailments. 
Mr. YOUNG writes, under date 12th October, 
\ 1886 :—‘For something like fifteen years I have 
* ‘constantly taken your Pyretic Saline every 
, ‘morning. During the whole of that time I have 
‘ *never taken any other medicine nor had a docter. 
: ‘I have also given it to my children, and to it v 
‘attribute the fact that I have never had to call in 
° ‘a doctor for them since they were born.’ 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Limited, f 
9a Old Broad Street, & 113 Holborn, E.C. 





OAKEY’S 


“WELLINGTON ’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 











[FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 











The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning s 
Catlery. Sold everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 
| 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d. and 4s. each. Pp @) W D FE R ‘ 
| JOHN OAKEY & SONS 
4 FOR PASTRY. PUDDINCS, TEA-CAKES 
Manufact fk , Black Lead, Emery ' 
"=e Sihege Matha and Papers, AND. WHOLESOME. ‘BREAD. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. , 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS TO OLD AGE, ; 
AL TOOTH 5 J EWSBURY & BROWN’S 
eLEANS ING, 3 1FY iN, 
SERVING ule ry 
=e) Orienta 
‘Tooth Paste ’ 





CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 


Pots, 1s.6d. & 2s.6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
CLIMATE PROOF. 
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AT THE PRICE. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


oO Tal : os A. RICH SIRUPY 


Is. Gd. per Pound. 


‘This Season’s Growth.’ 


CON GO, 


A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND HIGH QUALITY. 
COMPARE 


it with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


2} Ibs. sent Free per Parcels Post for 4s. 34. to any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands; or 


6% lbs. for 10s. 9d., 84 lbs, for 14s., ot lbs. for 17s, 3d. 








BARBE PAN 
274 Regent } arene, Oxtord Street, Ws es Pee Btreet . Sieg 11 1l_ Boro’, wigh Street, S.E.; 


urne Grove hfield Street, 


bo’ 
Manchester 98 Market Street. ha t, New Street. + Boiahto m 147 North Street. 


Bristol_38 Corn Street. Preston—104 iinghamQuadran pd ae Church poke od ‘and M 
and London Road. MHastings—Robertson Street and Havel Ro 


Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be obtained for One Penny at all Post Offices. Bankers: Bank of 
. England, 


d, London and County, London and Westminster, and National Provincial Bank of England. 





S. SAINSBURY’S 


A HIGHLY PERFUMED 


‘ti chen hae VeRGder 
strength, and lasting quality. 


Very economical in use. 


Prepared with the finest ENGLISH LAVENDER, 
without any foreign whatever. a 
176 and 177 STRAND, LONDON. 


AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Prices, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, 3/-, 4/6, & 6/-; Post free, 2d. extra, In neat Cases suitable for Presents, from 3/- to 15/6 
Post free, 3d, extra, 
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S. & H. HARRIS’S” 


STABLE REQUISITES. 


HARNESS COMPOSITION | EBONITE BLACKING 


(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 
FOR HUNTING, SHOOTING, & WALKING BOOTS, 


JET BLACK OIL | POLISHING PASTE 


FOR HARNESS. FOR CLEANING METALS. 


SADDLE PASTE |POUCH BLACKING 


(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 
Sold by all Saddlers, Grocérs, and Ironmongers. Manufactory: 57 MANSELL STREET, E. 








" a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 


EPP desea )UQA 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame,.”—“ The Civil Service Gazette.” 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 


Unequalled TE: AS have 
THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Supplied actually first-hand. Carriage Paid. 


SAMPLES FREE: 


Address The SECRETARY—Offices: 21 MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


, Oo 
FARINACEOUS, 
Aaa INFANTS fig 
@ FIRST ESTABLISHED Biiqg 
1825 


\N 


a> 


















In 1-lb. Canisters, 


. , ZY a. ONE SHILLING EACH, 
“Wall adap for Culire, TRADE ——eyee— MARK * SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Aged People and Invalids,”” ° Wholesale of the Manufacturers. 


J. R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Lancet—“ Carefully prepared 
and high] nutritious.” 
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Allan Quatermain: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 
SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART, COMMANDER JOHN GOOD, RN, 
AND ONE UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. Riper HaGcGarp, AuTHOR or ‘SHE,’ 
‘Kine Sotomon’s MingEs,’ &c. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BEFORE THE STATUE. 


T was night—dead night—and the silence lay on the Frowning 
City like a cloud. 

Secretly, as evildoers, Sir Henry Curtis, Umslopogaas, and 
myself threaded our way through the passages towards a by- 
entrance to the great Throne Chamber. Once we were met by 
the fierce rattling challenge of the sentry. I gave the counter- 
sign, and the man grounded his spear and let us pass. Also we 
were officers of the Queens’ body-guard, and in that capacity had 
a right to come and go unquestioned. 

We gained the hall in safety. So empty and so still was it 
that even when we had passed the sound of our footsteps yet 
echoed up the lofty walls, vibrating faintly and still more faintly 
against the carven roof, like ghosts of the footsteps of dead men 
haunting the place that once they trod. 

It was an eerie spot, and it oppressed me. The moon was full, 
VOL. X. NO.LVI. ~ I 
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and threw great pencils and patches of light through the high 
windowless openings in the walls, that lay pure and beautiful 
upon the blackness of the marble floor, like white flowers on a 
coffin. One of these silver arrows fell upon the statue of the 
sleeping Rademas, and of the angel form bent over him, illu- 
mining it, and a small circle round it, with a soft clear light, 
reminding me of that with which Catholics illumine the altars of 
their cathedrals. 

Here by the statue we took our stand, and waited. Sir Henry 
and I close together, Umslopogaas some paces off in the darkness, 
so that I could only just make out his towering outline leaning 
on the outline of an axe. 

So long did we wait that I almost fell asleep resting against 
the cold marble, but was suddenly aroused by hearing Curtis give 
a quick catching breath. Then from far, far away there came a 
little sound as though the statues that lined: the walls were 
whispering to each other some message of the ages. 

It was the faint sweep of a lady’s dress. Nearer it grew, and 
nearer yet. We could see a figure steal from patch to patch of 
moonlight, and even hear the soft fall of sandalled feet. Another 
second and I saw the black silhouette of the old Zulu raise its 
arm in mute salute, and Nyleptha was before us. 

Oh, how beautiful she looked as she paused a moment just 
within the circle of the moonlight! Her hand was pressed upon 
her heart, and her white bosom heaved beneath it. Round her 
head a broidered scarf was loosely thrown, partially shadowing the 
perfect face, and thus rendering it even more lovely; for beauty, 
dependent as it is toa certain extent upon the imagination, is 
never so beautiful as when it is half hid. There she stood, 
radiant but half doubting, stately and yet so sweet. It was but a 
moment, but I then and there fell in love with her myself, and 
have remained so to this hour; for, indeed, she looked more like 
an angel out of heaven than a loving, passionate, mortal woman. 
Low we bowed before her, and then she spoke. 

‘I have come,’ she whispered, ‘ but it was at great risk. Ye 
know not how I am watched. The priests watch me. Sorais 
watches me with those great eyes of hers. My very guards are 
spies upon me. Nasta watches me too. Oh, let him be careful!’ 
and she stamped her foot. ‘Let him be careful; I am a woman, 
and therefore hard to drive. Ay, and I am a Queen, too, and can 
still avenge. Let him be careful, I say, lest in place of giving 
him my hand I take his head, and she ended the outburst 
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with a little sob, and then smiled up at us bewitchingly and 
laughed. 

‘ Thou didst bid me come hither, my Lord Incubu’ (Curtis had 
taught her to call him so). ‘ Doubtless it is about business of the 
State, for I know that thou art ever full of great ideas and plans 
for my welfare and my people’s. So even as a Queen should 
I have come, though I greatly fear the dark alone,’ and again she 
laughed and gave him a glance from her grey eyes. 

At this point I thought it wise to move a little, since secrets 
‘of the State’ should not be made public property; but she 
would not let me go far, peremptorily stopping me within five 
yards or so, saying that she feared surprise. So it came to pass 
that, however unwillingly, I heard all that passed. 

‘Thou knowest, Nyleptha,’ said Sir Henry, ‘that it was for 
none of these things that I asked thee to meet me at this lonely 
place. Nyleptha, waste not the time in pleasantry, but listen to 
me, for—I love thee.’ 

As he said the words I saw her face break up, as it were, and 
change. The coquetry went out of it, and in its place there shone 
a great light of love which seemed to glorify it, and make it like 
that of the marble angel overhead. I could not help thinking that 
it must have been a touch of prophetic instinct which made the 
long dead Rademas limn in the features of the angel of his in- 
spiring vision so strange a likeness of his own descendant. Sir 
Henry, also, must have observed and been struck by the like- 
ness, for, catching the look upon Nyleptha’s face, he glanced 
quickly from it to the moonlit statue, and then back again at his 
beloved. 

‘Thou sayest thou dost love me,’ she said in a low voice, 
‘and thy voice rings true, but how am I to know that thou dost 
speak the truth ?’ 

‘ Though,’ she went on with proud humility, and in the stately 
third person which is so largely used by the Zu-Vendi, ‘I be as 
nothing in the eyes of my lord,’ and she curtseyed towards him ; 
‘who comes from among a wonderful people, to whom my people 
are but children, yet here am I a queen and a leader of men, 
and if I would go to battle a hundred thousand spears shall sparkle 
in my train like stars glimmering down the path of the bent 
moon. And although my beauty be a little thing in the eyes of 
my lord,’ and she lifted her broidered skirt and curtseyed again, 
‘yet here among my own people am I held right fair, and ever 

since I was a woman the great lords of my kingdom have made 
12 
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quarrel concerning me, as though, forsooth,’ she added with a 
flash of passion, ‘ I were a deer to be pulled down by the hungriest 
wolf, or a horse to be sold to the highest bidder. Let my lord 
pardon me if I weary my lord, but it hath pleased my lord to say 
that he loves me, Nyleptha, a Queen of the Zu-Vendi, and there- 
fore would I say, that though my love and my hand be not much 
to my lord, yet to me are they all.’ 

‘Oh!’ she cried, with a sudden and thrilling change of voice, 
and modifying her dignified mode of address. ‘ Oh, how can I 
know that thou lovest but me? How can I know that thou wilt 
not weary of me and seek thine own place again, leaving me 
desolate? Who is there to tell me but that thou lovest some 
other woman, some fair woman unknown to me, but who yet 
draws breath beneath this same moon that shines on me to- 
night? Tell me how am Ito know?’ And she clasped her hands 
and stretched them out towards him and looked appealingly into 
his face. 

‘ Nyleptha,’ answered Sir Henry, adopting the Zu-Vendi way 
of speech, ‘I have told thee that I love thee ; how am I to tell 
thee how much I love thee? Is there then a measure for love ? 
Yet will I try. I say not that I have never looked upon another 
woman with favour, but this I say, that I love thee with all my 
life and with all my strength ; that I love thee now and shall love 
thee till I grow cold in death, ay, and as I believe beyond my 
death, and on and on for ever: I say that thy voice is music to 
my ear, and thy touch as water to a thirsty land, that when 
thou art there the world is beautiful, and when I see thee 
not it is as though the light was dead. Oh, Nyleptha, I 
will never leave thee; here and now for thy dear sake I will 
forget my people and my father’s house, yea, I renounce them 
all. By thy side will I live, Nyleptha, and at thy side will I 
die.’ 

He paused and gazed at her earnestly, but she hung her head 
like a lily, and said never a word. 

‘Look!’ he went on, pointing to the statue on which the 
moonlight played so brightly. ‘Thou seest that angel woman 
who rests her hand upon the forehead of the sleeping man, and thou 
seest how at her touch his soul flames up and shines out through his 
flesh, even as a lamp at the touch of the fire, so is it with me and 
thee, Nyleptha. Thou hast awakened my soul and called it forth, 
and now, Nyleptha, it is not mine, not mine, but thine and thine 
only. There is no more for me to say; in thy hands is my life.’ 
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And he leaned back against the pedestal of the statue, looking 
very pale, and his eyes shining, but proud and handsome as 
a god. 

Slowly, slowly she raised her head, and fixed her wonderful 
eyes, all alight with the greatness of her passion, full upon his 
face, as, though to read his very soul. Then at last she spoke, 
low indeed, but clearly as a silver bell. 

‘Of a truth, weak woman that I am, I do believe thee. Ill 
will be the day for thee, and for me also, if it be my fate to learn 
that I have believed a lie. And now hearken unto me, oh man 
who hath wandered here from far to steal my heart and make me 
all thine own. I put my hand upon thy hand thus, and thus I, 
whose lips have never kissed before, do kiss thee on the brow; 
and now by my hand and by that first and holy kiss, ay, by my 
people’s weal and by my throne that like enough I shall lose for 
thee—by the name of my high House, by the sacred stone 
and by the eternal majesty of the Sun, I swear that for thee 
will I live and die. And I swear that I will love thee, and thee 
only, till death; ay, and beyond, if, as thou sayest, there be a 
beyond ; and that thy will shall be my will, and thy ways my 
ways. 

‘Oh see, see, my lord! thou knowest not how humble is she 
who loves ; I, who am a Queen, I kneel before thee, even at thy 
feet I do my homage ;’ and the lovely impassioned creature flung 
herself down on her knees on the cold marble before him. And 
after that I really do not know what happened, for I could stand 
it no longer, and cleared off to refresh myself with a little of old 
Umslopogaas’ society, leaving them to settle it their own way, and 
a very long time they were about it. 

I found the old warrior leaning on Inkosi-kaas as usual, and 
surveying the scene in the patch of moonlight with a grim smile 
of amusement. 

‘Ah, Macumazahn,’ he said, ‘I suppose it is because I am 
getting old, but I don’t think that I shall ever learn to under- 
stand the ways of you white people. Look there now, I pray 
thee, they are a pretty pair of doves, but what is all the fuss 
about, Macumazahn ? He wants a wife, and she wants a husband, 
then why does he not pay his cows down! like a man and have 
done with it? It would save a deal of trouble, and we should 
have had our night’s sleep. But there they go, talk, talk, talk, 
and kiss, kiss, kiss, like mad things. Eugh!’ 

1 Alluding to the Zulu custom.—A, Q, 
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Some three-quarters of an hour afterwards the ‘ pair of doves’ 
came strolling towards us, Curtis looking slightly silly, and 
Nyleptha remarking calmly that the moonlight made very pretty 
effects on the marble. Then, for she was in a most gracious 
mood, she took my hand and said that I was ‘her Lord’s’ dear 
friend, and therefore most dear to her—not a word for my own 
sake, you see. Next she lifted Umslopogaas’ axe, and examined it 
curiously, saying significantly as she did so that he might soon 
have cause to use it in defence of her. 

After that she nodded prettily to us all, and casting one 
tender glance at her lover, glided off into the darkness like a 
beautiful vision. 

When we got back to our quarters, which we did without 
accident, Curtis asked me jocularly what I was thinking 
about. 

‘IT am wondering,’ I answered, ‘ on what principle it is arranged 
that some people should find beautiful queens to fall in love 
with them, while others find nobody at all, or worse than nobody ; 
and I am also wondering how many brave men’s lives this night’s 
work will cost.’ It was rather nasty of me, perhaps, but somehow 
all the feelings do not evaporate with age, and I could not help 
being a little jealous of my old friend’s luck. Vanity, my sons ; 
vanity of vanities! 

On the following morning Good was informed of the happy 
occurrence, and positively rippled with smiles that, originating 
somewhere about the mouth, slowly travelled up his face like the 
rings in a duckpond till they flowed over the brim of his eye- 
glass and went where sweet smiles go. The fact of the matter, 
however, was that not only was Good rejoiced about the thing on 
its own merits but also for personal reasons. He adored Sorais 
quite as earnestly as Sir Henry adored Nyleptha, and his adoration 
had not altogether prospered. Indeed, it had seemed to him and to 
me also that the dark Cleopatra-like queen favoured Curtis in her 
own curious inscrutable way much more than Good. Therefore it 
was a relief to him to learn that his unconscious rival was per- 
manently and satisfactorily attached in another direction. His 
face fell a little, however, when he was told that the whole thing 
was to be kept as secret as the dead, above all from Sorais for the 
present, inasmuch as the political convulsion which would follow 
such an announcement at the moment would be altogether too 
great to face and would very possibly, if prematurely made, shake 
Nyleptha from her'throne. 
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That morning we again attended in the Throne Hall, and 
I could not help smiling to myself when I compared the visit to 
our last, and reflecting that if walls could speak they would have 
strange tales to tell. 

What actresses women are! There, high upon her golden 
throne, draped in her blazoned ‘ kaf’ or robe of state, sat the fair 
Nyleptha, and when Sir Henry came in a little late, dressed in 
the full uniform of an officer of her guard, and humbly bent, him- 
self before her, she merely acknowledged his salute with a careless 
nod and turned her head coldly aside. It was a very large Court, 
for not only did the ceremony of the signing of the laws attract 
many outside of those whose duty it was to attend, but also 
the rumour that Nasta was going to publicly ask the hand of 
Nyleptha in marriage had gone abroad, with the result that the 
great hall was crowded to its utmost capacity. There were our 
friends the priests in force, headed by Agon, who regarded us with 
a vindictive eye ; and a most imposing band they were, with their 
long white embroidered robes girt with a golden chain from which 
hung the fish-like scales. There, too, were a number of the 
lords, each with a band of brilliantly attired attendants, and 
prominent among them was Nasta, stroking his black beard 
meditatively and looking unusually unpleasant. It wasa splendid 
and impressive sight, especially when the officer having read out 
each law, it was handed to the Queens to sign, whereon the 
trumpets blared out and the Queens’ guard grounded their spears 
with a crash in salute. This reading and signing of the laws took 
a long time, but at last it came to an end, the last one reciting 
that ‘ whereas certain distinguished strangers, &c.,’ and proceeding 
to confer on the three of us the rank of ‘lords, together with 
certain military commands and large estates bestowed by the 
Queens. When it was read the trumpets blared and the spears 
clashed down as usual, but I saw some of the lords turn and 
whisper to each other while Nasta ground his teeth. They did 
not like the favour that was shown to us, which under all the 
circumstances was not perhaps unnatural. 

Then there came a pause, and Nasta stepped forward and bow- 
ing humbly, though with no humility in his eye, craved a boon at 
the hands of the Queen Nyleptha. 

Nyleptha turned a little pale but bowed graciously, and 
prayed the ‘well-beloved lord’ to speak on; whereon in a few 
straightforward soldier-like words he asked her hand in mar- 
riage, 
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Then, before she could find words to answer, the high priest 
Agon took up the tale, and in a speech of real eloquence and 
power pointed out the many advantages of the proposed alliance, 
how it would consolidate the kingdom; for Nasta’s dominions, of 
which he was virtually king, were to Zu-Vendis much what Scot- 
land used to be to England; how it would gratify the wild moun- 
taineers and be popular among the soldiery, for Nasta was a famous 
general ; how it would set her dynasty firmly on the throne, and 
would gain the blessing and approval of the ‘Sun,’7.e. of the Office of 
the High Priest, and so on. Many of his arguments were undoubtedly 
valid, and there was, looking at it from a political point of view, 
everything to be said for the marriage. But unfortunately it is 
difficult to play the game of politics with the persons of young 
and lovely queens as though they were ivory effigies of them- 
selves on a chessboard. Nyleptha’s face, while Agon spouted 
away, was a perfect study; she smiled indeed, but beneath 
the smile it set like a stone, and her eyes began to flash 
ominously. 

At last he stopped, and she prepared herself to answer. Before 
she did so, however, Sorais leant towards her and said in a voice 
sufficiently loud for me to catch what she said: ‘ Bethink thee 
well, my sister, ere thou dost speak, for methinks that our thrones 
may hang upon thy words.’ 

Nyleptha made no answer, and with a shrug and a smile 
Sorais lent back again and listened. 

‘Of a truth a great honour has been done to me,’ she said, 
‘that my poor hand should not only have been asked in marriage, 
but that Agon here should be so swift to pronounce the blessing 
of the Sun upon my union. Methinks that in another minute 
he would have wed us fast ere the bride had said her say. 
Nasta, I thank thee, and I will bethink me of thy words, but 
now as yet I have no mind for marriage; that is a cup of 
which none know the taste until they begin to drink it. Again 
I thank thee, Nasta,’ and she made as though she would 
rise. 

The great lord’s face turned almost as black as his beard with 
fury, for he knew that the words amounted to a final refusal of 
his suit. 

‘Thanks be to the Queen for her gracious words,’ he said, 
restraining himself with difficulty and looking anything but 
grateful ; ‘my heart shall surely treasure them. And now I crave 
another boon, namely, the royal leave to withdraw myself to my 
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own poor cities in the north till such time as the Queen shall say 
my suit nay or yea. Mayhap,’ he added, with a sneer, ‘ the Queen 
will be pleased to visit me there, and to bring with her these 
stranger lords,’ and he scowled darkly towards us. ‘ It is but a poor 
country and a rough, but we are a hardy race of mountaineers, 
and there shall be gathered thirty thousand swordsmen to shout 
a welcome to her.’ 

This speech, which was almost a declaration of rebellion, was 
received in complete silence, but Nyleptha flushed up and an- 
swered it with spirit. 

‘Oh, surely, Nasta, I will come, and the strange lords in my 
train, and for every man of thy mountaineers who calls thee 
Prince will I bring two from the lowlands who call me Queen, 
and we will see which is the staunchest breed. Till then 
farewell.’ 

The trumpets blared out, the Queens rose, and the great 
assembly broke up in murmuring confusion, and for myself I went 
home with a heavy heart foreseeing civil war. 

After this there was quiet for a few weeks. Curtis and the 
Queen did not often meet, and exercised the utmost caution not 
to allow the true relation in which they stood to each other to 
leak out; but do what they would, rumours as hard to trace 
as a buzzing fly in a dark room, and yet quite as audible, 
began to hum round and round, and at last to settle on her 
throne, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE STORM BREAKS. 


AND now it was that the trouble which at first had been but a 
cloud as large as a man’s hand began to loom very black and 
big upon our horizon; namely, Sorais’s preference for Sir Henry. 
I saw the storm drawing nearer and nearer; and so, poor fellow, 
did he. The affection of so lovely and highly-placed a woman 
was not a thing that could in a general way be considered a 
calamity by any man; but, situated as Curtis was, it was a 
grievous burden to bear. 

To begin with, Nyleptha, though altogether charming, was, it 
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must be admitted, of a rather jealous disposition, and was some- 
what apt to visit on her lover’s head her indignation at the 
marks of what Alphonse would have called the ‘ distinguished 
consideration ’ with which her royal sister favoured him. Then 
the enforced secrecy of his relation to Nyleptha prevented Curtis 
from taking some opportunity of putting a stop, or trying to put 
a stop, to this false condition of affairs, by telling Sorais, in a 
casual but confidential way, that he was going to marry her sister. 
A third sting in Sir Henry’s honey was that he knew that Good was 
honestly and sincerely attached to the ominous-looking, but most 
attractive Lady of the Night. Indeed, poor Bougwan was wasting 
himself to a shadow of his fat and jolly self about her, his face get- 
ting so thin that his eyeglass would scarcely stick in it ; while she, 
with a sort of careless coquetry, just gave him encouragement 
enough to keep him going, thinking, no doubt, that he might be 
useful as a stalking-horse. I tried to give him a hint, in as delicate 
a way as I could; but he flew into a huff and would not listen to 
me, so I determined to let ill alone, for fear of making it worse. 
Poor Good, he really was very ludicrous in his distress, and went 
in for all sorts of absurdities, under the belief that he was 
advancing his suit. One of them was the writing—with the as- 
sistance of one of the grave and reverend signiors who instructed 
us, and who, whatever may have been the measure of his erudition, 
did not understand how to scan a line, of a most interminable 
Zu-Vendi love song, of which the continually recurring refrain 
was something about ‘I will kiss thee ; oh yes, I will kiss thee!’ 
Now among the Zu-Vendi it is a common and most harmless thing 
for young men to serenade ladies at night, as I believe they do in 
the southern countries of Europe, and sing all sorts of nonsensical 
songs to them. The young man may or may not be serious; but 
no offence is meant and none is taken, even by ladies of the highest 
rank, who accept the whole thing as an English girl would a 
gracefully-turned compliment. 

Availing himself of this custom, Good bethought him that he 
would serenade Sorais, whose private apartments, together with 
those of her maidens, were exactly opposite our own, on the 
further side of a narrow courtyard which divided one section of 
the great palace from another. Accordingly, having armed himself 
with a native zither, on which, being an adept with the light 
guitar, he had easily learned to strum, he proceeded at midnight 
—the fashionable hour for this sort of caterwauling, to make 
night hideous with his amorous yells. I was fast asleep when they 
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began, but they soon woke me up—for Good possesses a tremendous 
voice and has no notion of time—and I ran to my window- 
place to see what was the matter. And there, standing in the 
full moonlight in the courtyard, I perceived Good, adorned with 
an enormous ostrich feather headdress and a flowing silken cloak, 
which it is the right thing to wear upon these occasions, and shout- 
ing out the abominable song which he and the old gentleman had 
evolved, to a jerky, jingling accompaniment. From the direction 
of the quarters of the maids of honour came a succession of faint 
sniggerings; but the apartments of Sorais herself—whom I de- 
voutly pitied if she happened to be there—were silent as the 
grave. There was absolutely no end to that awful song, with its 
eternal ‘I will kiss thee!’ and at last neither I nor Sir Henry, 
whom I had summoned to enjoy the sight, could stand it any 
longer; so, remembering the dear old story, I put my head to 
the window opening, and shouted, ‘For Heaven’s sake, Good, 
don’t go on talking about it, but iss her and let’s all go to 
sleep!’ That choked him off, and we had no more serenading. 

The whole thing formed a laughable incident in a tragic 
business. How deeply thankful we ought to be that even the 
most serious matters have generally a silver lining about them in 
the shape of a joke, if only people could see it. The sense of 
humour is a very valuable possession in life, and ought to. be 
cultivated.in the Board schools—especially in Scotland, 

Well, the more Sir Henry held off the more Sorais came on, 
as is not uncommon in such cases, till at last things got very 
queer indeed. Evidently she was, by some strange perversity of 
mind, quite blinded to the true state of the case; and I, for one, 
greatly dreaded the moment of her awakening. Sorais was a 
dangerous woman to be mixed up with, either with or without 
one’s own consent. At last the evil moment came, as I saw it 
must come. One fine day, Good having gone out hawking, Sir 
Henry and I were sitting quietly talking over the situation, 
especially with reference to Sorais, when a Court messenger 
arrived with a written note, which we with some difficulty 
deciphered, and which was to the effect that ‘the Queen 
Sorais commanded the attendance of the Lord Incubu in her 
private apartments, whither he would be conducted hy the 
bearer.’ 


‘Oh my word!’ groaned Sir Henry. ‘Can’t you go instead, 
old fellow ?’ 


‘Not if I know it,’ I said with vigour. ‘I had rather face a 
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wounded elephant with a shot-gun. Wash up your own dirty 
dishes, my boy. If you will be so fascinating you must take the 
consequences. Ain’t you just in for it now, that’s all!’ 

‘You remind me of when I was going to be flogged at school 
and the other boys came to console me,’ he said gloomily. ‘ What 
right has this confounded Queen to command my attendance, I 
should like to know? I won’t go.’ 

‘But you must ; you are one of her officers and bound to obey 
her, and she knows it. And after all it will soon be over.’ 

‘ That’s just what they used to say,’ he said again. ‘I only 
hope she won’t put a knife into me. I believe that she is quite 
capable of it.’ And off he started very faintheartedly, and no 
wonder. 

I sat and waited, and at the end of about forty-five minutes 
he returned, looking a great deal worse than when he went. 

‘Give me something to drink,’ he said hoarsely. 

I got him a cup of wine, and asked what was the matter. 

‘What is the matter ? Why, if ever there was trouble there’s 
trouble now. You know when I left you? Well, I was shown 
straight into Sorais’ private chamber, and a wonderful place it is ; 
and there she sat, quite alone, upon a silken couch at the end of 
the room, playing gently upon that zither of hers. I stood before 
her, and for a while she took no notice of me, but kept on playing 
and singing a little, and very sweet music it was. At last she 
looked up and smiled. 

‘So thou art come,” she said. ‘I thought that perchance 
thou hadst gone about the Queen Nyleptha’s business. Thou art 
ever on her business, and I doubt not a good servant and a true.” 

‘To this I merely bowed, and said I was there to receive the 
Queen’s word. 

‘Ah yes, I would talk with thee, but be thou seated. I 
cannot lift my neck so high,” and she made room for me beside 
her on the couch, placing herself with her back against the end, 
so as to have a view of my face. 

‘“Tt is not meet,” I said, “that I should make myself equal 
with the Queen.” 

‘“ T said Be seated,” was her answer, so I sat down, and she 
set to work to look at me with those dark eyes of hers. There she 
sat like an incarnate spirit of beauty, hardly talking at all, and 
when she did, very low, but all the while looking at me. There 
was a white flower in her black hair, and I tried to keep my eyes 
on it and count the petals, but it was of no use. At last, whether 
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it was her gaze, or the perfume on her hair, or what I do not know, 
but I began to feel as though I was being mesmerised. At last 
she roused herself. 

*“ Tncubu,” she said, * lovest thou power?” 

‘I replied that I supposed that all men loved power of one sort 
or another. 

‘Thou shalt have it,” she said. ‘ Lovest thou wealth ?” 

‘I said I liked wealth for what it brought. 

‘Thou shalt have it,” she said. ‘ And lovest thuu beauty ?” 

‘To this I replied that I was very fond of statuary and archi- 
tecture, or something of that sort, at which she frowned, and 
there was a pause. By this time my nerves were on such a 
stretch that I was shaking like a leaf. I knew that something 
awful was going to happen, but she held me under a kind of spell, 
and I could not help myself. 

‘“ Incubu,” she said at length, “listen. Wouldst thou be a 
king? Behold, stranger, I am minded to make thee King of all 
Zu-Vendis—ay, and husband of Sorais of the Night. Nay, peace, 
and hear me! Tono man among my people had I thus opened 
out my secret heart, but thou art an outlander, and therefore do 
I speak without shame, knowing all I have to offer and how hard 
it had been to thee to ask. See, a crown lies at thy feet, my 
Lord Incubu, and with that fortune a woman whom some have 
wished to woo. Now mayst thou answer!” 

‘*Oh, Sorais,” I said, “ pray do not speak thus ”—you see I 
had not time to pick and choose my words—“ because you are 
putting us both in an awkward position. I am going to marry 
your sister Nyleptha, Sorais, and I love her.” 

‘Next moment it struck me that I had said an awful thing, 
and I looked up to see the results. When I spoke, Sorais’ face 
was hidden in her hands, and as my words reached her she 
slowly raised it, and I shrank back dismayed. It was ashy white, 
and her eyes were flaming. She got on to her feet and seemed 
to be choking, but the awful thing was that she was so quiet 
about it all. Once she looked at a side table, on which lay a 
dagger, and from it to me, as though she thought of killing me ; 
but she did not take it up. At last she spoke one word, and one 
only :— 

6 Go ! ” 

‘ And I went, and glad enough I was to get out of it, and here 
Iam. Give me another cup of wine, there’s a good fellow, and 
tell me, what is to be done ?’ 
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I shcok my head, for the affair was indeed serious. As one of 
the poets says, 


‘ Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,’ 


more especially if the woman is a queen and a Sorais, and in- 
deed I feared the very worst, including imminent danger to 
ourselves. 

‘ Nyleptha must be told of all this at once,’ I said, ‘and per- 
haps I had better tell her; she might receive your account with 
suspicion.’ 

‘Who is captain of her guard to-night ?’ 

* Good.’ 

‘Very well then, there will be no chance of her being got at. 
Don’t look surprised. I don’t think that her sister would stick 
at that. I suppose one must tell Good of what has happened.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t. know,’ said Sir Henry. ‘It would hurt his 
feelings, poor fellow! You see, he takes a lively personal interest 
in Sorais.’ 

‘That’s true ; and after all, perhaps there is no need to tell 
him. He will find out the truth soon enough. Now, you mark 
my words, Sorais will throw in her lot with Nasta, who is sulking 
up in the North there, and there will be such a war as has not 
been known in Zu-Vendis for centuries. Look there!’ and I 
pointed to two Court messengers, who were speeding away from 
the door of Sorais’ private apartments. ‘ Now follow me,’ and 
I ran up a stairway into an outlook tower that rose from the roof 
of our quarters, taking the spyglass with me, and looked out over 
the palace wall. The first thing we saw was one of the messengers 
speeding towards the Temple, bearing, without any doubt, the 
Queen’s word to the High Priest Agon; but for the other I searched 
in vain. Presently, however, I spied a horseman riding furiously 
through the northern gate of the city, and in him I recognised 
the other messenger. 

‘Ah!’ I said, ‘Sorais is a woman of spirit. She is acting at 
once, and will strike quick and hard. You have insulted her, my 
boy, and the blood will flow in rivers before the stain is washed 
away, and yours with it, if she can get hold of you. Well, I’m 
off to Nyleptha. Just you stop where you are, old fellow, and 
try to get your nerves straight again. You'll need them all, I 
can tell you, unless I have observed human nature in the rough 
for fifty years for nothing.’ And off I went accordingly. 

I gained audience of the Queen without trouble. She was 
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expecting Curtis, and was not best pleased to see my mahogany- 
coloured face instead. 

‘Is there aught wrong with my Lord, Macumazahn, that he 
waits not upon me? Say, is he sick ?’ 

I said that he was well enough, and then, without further ado 
I plunged into my story and told it from beginning to end. Oh 
what a rage she flewinto. It was a sight to see her, she looked so 
lovely. 

‘How darest thou come to me with such a tale?’ she cried. 
It is a lie to say that my Lord was making love to Sorais, my 
sister.’ 

‘Pardon me, oh Queen,’ I answered; ‘I said that Sorais was 
making love to your lord.’ 

‘Spin me no spiders’ webs of words. Is not the thing the 
same thing? The one giveth, the other taketh; but the gift 
passes, and what matters it which is the most guilty? Sorais! 
oh, I hate her—Sorais is a queen and my sister. She had not 
stooped so low had he not shown the way. Oh, truly hath the 
poet said that man is like a snake, whom to touch is poison, and 
whom none can hold.’ 

‘The remark, oh Queen, is excellent, but methinks thou hast 
misread the poet. Nyleptha,’ I went on, ‘thou knowest well 
that thy words are empty foolishness, and that this is no time for 
folly.’ 

‘How darest thou?’ she broke in, stamping her foot. ‘Has 
my false lord sent thee to me to insult me also? Who art thou, 
stranger, that thou shouldst speak to me, the Queen, after this 
sort? How darest thou ?’ 

‘Yea,I dare. Listen. The moments which thou dost waste 
in idle anger may well cost thee thy crown and all of us our lives. 
Already Sorais’ horsemen go forth and call to arms. In three 
days’ time Nasta will rouse himself in his fastnesses like a lion 
in the evening, and his growling will be heard throughout the 
North. The “ Lady of the Night” (Sorais) hath a sweet voice, 
and she will not sing in vain. Her banner will be borne from 
range to range and valley to valley, and warriors will spring up in 
its track like dust beneath a whirlwind ; half the army will echo 
her war cry ; and in every town and hamlet of this wide land the 
priests will call out against the foreigner and will preach her 
cause as holy. I have spoken, oh Queen.’ 

Nyleptha was quite calm now; her jealous anger had passed ; 
and putting off the character of a lovely headstrong lady, she, 
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with a rapidity and completeness that distinguished her, put on 
that of a queen and woman of business. The transformation 
was sudden but entire. 

‘Thy words are very wise, Macumazahn. Forgive me my 
folly. Ah, what a Queen I should be if only I had no heart! To 
be heartless—that is to conquer all. Passion is like the lightning, 
it is beautiful, and it links the earth to heaven; but alas it 
blinds !’ 

‘And thou thinkest that my sister Sorais would levy war upon 
me. Sobeit. She shall not prevail against me. I, too, have my 
friends and my retainers. There are many, I say, who will shout 
“‘ Nyleptha!” when my pennon runs up on peak and pinnacle, and 
the light of my watch-fires leaps to-night from crag to crag, bear- 
ing the message of my war. I will break her strength and scatter 
her armies. Eternal night shall be the portion of the “ Lady 
of the Night.” Give me that parchment and the ink. So. 
Now summon me the officer in the anteroom. He is a trusty 
man.’ 

I did as I was bid; and the man, a veteran and quiet-looking 
gentleman of the guard, named Kara, entered, bowing low. , 

‘Take this parchment,’ said Nyleptha; ‘it is thy warrant; 
and guard every place of in- and out-going in the apartments of 
my sister Sorais, “ Lady of the Night,” and a Queen of the Zu- 
Vendi. Let none come in and none go out, or thy life shall pay 
the cost.’ 

The man looked startled, but he merely said, ‘The Queen’s 
word shall be done,’ and departed. Then Nyleptha sent a mes- 
senger to Sir Henry, and presently he arrived, looking uncom- 
monly uncomfortable. I thought that another outburst was 
about to follow, but wonderful are the ways of women; she said 
not a word about Sorais and his supposed inconstancy, greeting 
him with a friendly nod, and stating simply that she required his 
advice upon high matters. All the same there was a look in her 
eye, and a sort of suppressed energy in her manner towards him, 
that made me think that she had not forgotten the affair, but 
was keeping it for a private occasion. 

Just after Curtis arrived the officer returned, and reported 
that Sorais was gone. The bird had flown to the Temple, stating 
that she was going, as was sometimes the custom among Zu-Vendi 
ladies of rank, to spend the night in meditation before the altar. 


We looked at each other significantly. The blow had fallen very 
soon. 
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Then we set to work. 

Generals who could be trusted were summoned from their 
quarters, and as much of the State affairs as was thought desirable 
was told to each, strict injunctions being given to them to get all 
their available force together. The same was done with such of the 
more powerful lords as Nyleptha knew she could rely on, several 
of whom left that very day for distant parts of the country to 
gather up their tribesmen and retainers. Sealed orders were 
despatched to the rulers of far-off cities, and some twenty mes- 
sengers were sent off before nightfall with instructions to ride 
early and late till they reached the distant chiefs to whom their 
letters were addressed: also many spies were set to work. All 
the afternoon and evening we laboured, assisted by some con- 
fidential scribes, Nyleptha showing an energy and resource of mind 
that astonished me, and it was eight o’clock before we got back to 
our quarters. Here we heard from Alphonse, who was deeply 
aggrieved because our non-return had spoilt his dinner (for he 
had turned cook again now), that Good had come back from his 
hawking and gone on duty. As instructions had already been 
given to the officer of the outer guard to double the sentries at 
the gate, and as we had no reason to fear any immediate danger, 
we did not think it worth while to hunt him up and tell him any- 
thing of what had passed, which at best was, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, one of those tasks one prefers to post- 
pone, so after swallowing our food we turned in to get some much- 
needed rest. Before we did so, however, it occurred to Curtis to 
tell old Umslopogaas to keep a look-out in the neighbourhood 
of Nyleptha’s private apartments. Umslopogaas was now well 
known about the place, and by the Queen’s order allowed to pass 
whither he would by the guards, a permission of which he often 
availed himself by roaming about the palace during the still 
hours in a nocturnal fashion that he favoured, and which is by no 
means uncommon amongst black men generally. His presence 
in the corridors would not, therefore, be likely to excite remark. 
Without any comment the Zulu took up his axe and departed, 
and we also departed to bed. 

I seemed to have been asleep but a few minutes when I was 
awakened by a peculiar sensation of uneasiness. I felt that 
somebody was in the room and looking at me, and instantly sat 
up, to see to my surprise that it was already dawn, and that 
there, standing at the foot of my couch and looking peculiarly 
grim and gaunt in the grey light was Umslopogaas himself. 
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‘How long hast thou been there ?’ I asked testily, for it is not 
pleasant to be aroused in such a fashion. 

‘Mayhap the half of an hour, Macumazahn. I have a word 
for thee.’ 

‘Speak on,’ I said, now wide enough awake. 

‘As I was bid I went last night to the place of the White 
Queen and hid myself behind a pillar in the second anteroom, 
beyond which is the sleeping place of the Queen. Bougwan 
(Good) was in the first anteroom alone, and outside the curtain 
of that room was a sentry, but I had a mind to see if I could pass 
in unseen, and I did, gliding behind them both. There I waited 
for many hours, when suddenly I perceived a dark figure coming 
secretly towards me. It was the figure of a woman, and in her 
hand she held a dagger. Behind that figure crept another 
unseen by the woman. It was Bougwan following in her tracks. 
His shoes were off, and for so fat a man he followed very well. 
The woman passed me, and the starlight shone upon her face.’ 

‘Who was it?’ I asked impatiently. 

‘The face was the face of the “ Lady of the Night,” and of a 
truth she is well named.’ 

‘I waited, and Bougwan passed me also. Then I followed. 
So we went slowly and without a sound up the long ‘chamber. 
First the woman, then Bougwan, and then I; and the woman 
saw not Bougwan, and Bougwan saw not me. At last the “ Lady 
of the Night” came to the curtains that shut off the sleeping place 
of the White Queen, and put out her left hand to part them. She 
passed through, and so did Bougwan, and so did I. At the far 
end of the room is the bed of the Queen, and on it she lay very 
fast asleep. I could hear her breath, and see one white arm lying 
on the coverlid like a streak of snow on the dry grass. The 
“Lady of the Night ” doubled herself thus, and with the long 
knife lifted crept towards the bed. So straight did she gaze thereat 
that she never thought to look behind her. When she was quite 
close Bougwan touched her on the arm, and she caught her 
breath and turned, and I saw the knife flash, and heard it strike. 
Well was it for Bougwan that he had the skin of iron on him, or 
he had been pierced. Then for the first time he saw who the 
woman was, and without a word he fell back astonished and 
unable to speak. She, too, was astonished, and spoke not, but 
suddenly she laid her finger on her lip, thus, and walked towards 
and through the curtain, and with ler went Bougwan. So close 
did she pass to me that her dress touched me, and I was nigh to 
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slaying her as she went. In the first outer room she spoke to 
Bougwan in a whisper, and clasping her hands thus, she pleaded 
with him, but what she said I know not. And so they passed on 
to the second outer room, she pleading, and he shaking his head, 
and saying, “ Nay, nay, nay.” And it seemed to me that he was 
about to call the guard, when she stopped talking and looked at 
him with great eyes, and I saw that he was bewitched by her 
beauty. Then she stretched out her hand and he kissed it, 
whereon I gathered myself together to advance and take her, 
seeing that now had Bougwan become a woman, and no longer 
knew the good from the evil, when behold! she was gone.’ 

‘Gone !’ I ejaculated. 

‘ Ay, gone, and there stood Bougwan staring at the wall like 
one asleep; and presently he went too, and I waited a while and 
came away also.’ 

‘ Art thou sure, Umslopogaas,’ said I, ‘ that thou hast not been 
a dreamer this night ?’ 

In reply he opened his left hand, and produced about three 
inches of the blade of a dagger of the finest steel. ‘If I be, 
Macumazahn, behold what the dream left with me. The knife 
broke upon Bougwan’s bosom, and as I passed I picked this up in 
the sleeping-place of the White Queen.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WAR! RED waR! 


TELLING Umslopogaas to wait, I tumbled into my clothes and went 
off with him to Sir Henry’s room, where the Zulu repeated his 
story word for word. It was a sight to watch Curtis’s face as he 
heard it. 

‘Great heavens!’ he said; ‘here have I been snoring away 
while Nyleptha was nearly murdered—and all through me, too. 
What a fiend that Sorais must be! It would have served her well 
if Umslopogaas had cut her down in the act.’ 

‘Ay, said the Zulu. ‘Fear not; I should have slain her ere 
she struck. I was but waiting the moment.’ 

I said nothing; but I could not help thinking that many a 
thousand doomed lives would have been saved if he had meted 
out to Sorais the fate she meant for her sister. And, as the issue 
proved, I was right. 
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After he had told his tale Umslopogaas went off uncon- 
cernedly to get his morning meal, and Sir Henry and I fell to 
talking. 

At first he was very bitter against Good, who, he said, was no 
longer to be trusted, having designedly allowed Sorais to escape 
by some secret stair when it was his duty to have handed her 
over to justice. Indeed, he spoke in the most unmeasured terms 
on the matter. I let him run on awhile, reflecting to myself how 
easy we find it to be hard on the weaknesses of others, and how 
tender we are to our own. 

‘Really, my dear fellow,’ I said at length, ‘one would never 
think, to hear you talk, that you were the man who had an 
interview with this same lady yesterday, and found it rather 
difficult to resist her fascinations, notwithstanding your ties to 
one of the loveliest and most loving women in the whole world. 
Now suppose that it was Nyleptha who had tried to murder Sorais, 
and you had caught her, and she had pleaded with you, would you 
have been so very eager to hand her over to an open shame, and 
to death by fire? Just look at the matter through Good’s eye- 
glass for a minute before you denounce an old friend as a 
scoundrel.’ 

He listened to this jobation submissively, and then frankly 
acknowledged that he had spoken hardly. It is one of the best 
points in Sir Henry’s character that he is always ready to admit 
it when he is in the wrong. 

But, though I spoke up thus for Good, I was not blind to the 
fact that, however natural his behaviour might be, it was obvious 
that he was being involved in a very awkward and disgraceful 
complication. A foul and wicked murder had been attempted, 
and he had let the murderess escape, and thereby, among other 
things, allowed her to gain a complete ascendency over himself, 
In fact, he was in a fair way to become her tool—and no more 
dreadful fate can befall a man than to become the tool of an 
unscrupulous woman, or indeed of any woman. There is but one 
end to it: when he is broken, or has served her purpose, he is 
thrown away—turned out on the world to hunt for his lost self- 
respect. Whilst I was pondering thus, and wondering what was 
to be done—for the whole subject was a thorny one—I suddenly 
heard a great clamour in the courtyard outside, and distinguished 
the voices of Umslopogaas and Alphonse, the former cursing 
furiously, and the latter yelling in terror. 

Hurrying out to see what was the matter, I was met by a 
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ludicrous sight. The little Frenchman was running up the court- 
yard at an extraordinary speed, and after him sped Umslopogaas 
like a great greyhound. Just as I came out he caught him, and, 
lifting him right off his legs, carried him some paces to a beautiful 
but very dense flowering shrub which bore a flower not unlike the 
gardenia, but was covered with short thorns. Next, despite his 
howls and struggles, he with one mighty thrust plunged poor 
Alphonse head first into the bush, so that nothing but the calves 
of his legs and his heels remained in evidence. Then, satisfied 
with what he had done, the Zulu folded his arms and stood grimly 
contemplating the Frenchman’s kicks, and listening to his yells, 
which were awful. 

‘What art thou doing ?’ I said, running up. ‘ Wouldst thou 
kill the man? Pull him out of the bush !’ 

With a savage grunt he obeyed, seizing the wretched Alphonse 
by the ankle, and with a jerk that must have nearly dislocated it, 
tearing him out of the heart of the shrub. Never did I see such 
a sight as he presented, his clothes half torn off his back, and 
bleeding as he was in every direction from the sharp thorns. 
There he lay and yelled and rolled, and there was no getting 
anything out of him. 

At last, however, he got up, and, ensconcing himself behind 
me, cursed old Umslopogaas by every saint in the calendar, vowing 
by the blood of his heroic grandfather that he would poison him, 
and ‘ have his revenge.’ 

At last I got to the truth of the matter. It appeared that 
Alphonse habitually cooked Umslopogaas’s porridge, which the 
latter ate for breakfast in the corner of the courtyard, just as he 
would have done at home in Zululand, from a gourd, and with a 
wooden spoon. Now Umslopogaas had, like many Zulus, a great 
horror of fish, which he considered a species of water-snake ; so 
Alphonse, who was as fond of playing tricks as a monkey, and who 
was also a consummate cook, determined to make him eat some. 
Accordingly he grated up a quantity of white fish very finely, and 
mixed it with the Zulu’s porridge, who swallowed it nearly all 
down in ignorance of what he was eating. But, unfortunately for 
Alphonse, he could not restrain his joy at this sight, and came 
capering and peering round, till at last Umslopogaas, who was 
very clever in his way, suspected something, and, after a careful 
examination of the remains of his porridge, discovered ‘ the buffalo 
heifer’s trick,’ and, in revenge, served him as I have said. Indeed, 
the little man was fortunate not to get a broken neck for his 
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pains; for, as one would have thought, he might have learnt from 
the episode of his display of axemanship that ‘le Monsieur noir’ 
was an ill person to play practical jokes on. 

This incident was unimportant enough in itself, but I narrate 
it because it led to serious consequences. As soon as he had 
staunched the bleeding from his scratches and washed himself, 
Alphonse went off still cursing, to recover his temper, a process 
which I knew from experience would take a very long time. 
When he had gone I gave Umslopogaas a jobation, and told him 
that I was ashamed of his behaviour. 

‘Ah, well, Macumazahn,’ he said, ‘you must be gentle with 
me, for here is not my place. I am weary of it, weary to death 
of eating and drinking, of sleeping and giving in marriage. I 
love not this soft life in stone houses that takes the heart out of 
aman, and turns his strength to water and his flesh to fat. I 
love not the white robes and the delicate women, the blowing of 
trumpets and the flying of hawks. When we fought the Masai 
at the kraal yonder, ah, then life was worth the living, but here 
is never a blow struck in anger, and I begin to think I shall go 
the way of my fathers and lift Inkosi-kaas no more,’ and he held 
up the axe and gazed at it in sorrow. 

‘Ah,’ I said, ‘that is thy complaint, is it? Thou hast the 
blood-sickness, hast thou? and the Woodpecker wants a tree. 
And at thy age, too. Shame on thee! Umslopogaas.’ 

‘ Ay, Macumazahn, mine is a red trade, yet is it better and 
more honest than some. Better is it to slay a man in fair fight 
than to suck out his heart’s blood in buying and selling and usury 
after your white fashion. Many a man have I slain, yet is there 
never a one that I should fear to look in the face again, ay, many 
are there who once were friends, and whom I should be right glad 
to snuff with. But there! there! thou hast thy ways, and I mine; 
each to his own people and his own place. The high-veldt ox 
will die in the fat bush country, and so is it with me, Macumazahn. 
I am rough, I know it, and when my blood is warm I know not 
what I do, but yet wilt thou be sorry when the night swallows me 
and I am utterly lost in the blackness, for in thy heart thou lovest 
me, my father, Macumazahn the fox, though I be nought but a 
broken-down Zulu war-dog—a chief for whom there is no room in 
in his own kraal, an outcast and a wanderer in strange places: ay, 
I love thee, Macumazahn, for we have grown grey together, and 
there is that between us that cannot be seen, and yet is too strong 
for breaking ;’ and he took his snuff-box, which was made of an 
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old brass cartridge, from the slit in his ear where he always 
carried it, and handed it to me for me to help myself. 

I took the pinch of snuff with some emotion. It was quite 
true, I was much attached to the bloodthirsty old ruffian. I don’t 
know what was the charm of his character, but it had a charm; 
perhaps it was its fierce honesty and directness; perhaps one 
admired his almost superhuman skill and strength, or it may 
have been simply that he was so absolutely unique. Frankly, 
with all my experience of savages, I never knew a man quite like 
him, he was so wise and yet such a child with it all; and though 
it seems laughable to say so, like the hero of the Yankee parody, 
he ‘had a tender heart.’ Anyway, I was very fond of him, though 
I should never have thought of telling him so. 

‘ Ay, old wolf,’ I said, ‘thine is a strange love. Thou wouldst 
split me to the chin if I stood in thy path to-morrow.’ 

‘Thou speakest truth, Macumazahn: that would I if it came 
in the way of duty; but I should love thee all the same when the 
blow had gone fairly home. Is there any chance of some fight- 
ing here, Macumazahn ?’ he went on, in an insinuating voice. 
‘Methought that what I saw last night did show that the two 
great Queens were vexed one with another. Else had the “ Lady 
of the Night ” not brought that dagger with her.’ 

I agreed with him that it showed that more or less pique and 
irritation existed between the ladies, and told him how things 
stood, and that they were quarrelling over Incubu. 

‘ Ah, is it so?’ he exclaimed, springing up in delight ; ‘ then 
will there be war as surely as the rivers rise in the rains—war to 
the end. Women love the last blow as well as the last word, and 
when they fight for love they are pitiless as a wounded buffalo. 
See thou, Macumazahn, a woman will swim through blood to 
her desire, and think nought of it. With these eyes have I 
seen it once, and twice also. Ah, Macumazahn, we shall see this 
fine place of houses burning yet, and hear the battle cries come 
ringing up the street. After all, 1 have not wandered for nothing. 
Can this folk fight, think ye?’ 

Just then Sir Henry joined us, and Good arrived, too, from 
another direction, looking very pale and hollow-eyed. The mo- 
ment Umslopogaas saw the latter he stopped his bloodthirsty talk 
and greeted him. 

‘Ah, Bougwan,’ he cried, ‘ greeting to thee, Inkoos, thou art 
surely weary. Didst thou hunt too much yesterday?’ Then, 
without waiting for an answer he went on— 
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* Listen, Bougwan, and I will tell thee a story; it is about a 
woman, therefore wilt thou hear it, is it not so?’ 

‘There was aman and he had a brother, and there was a 
woman who loved the man’s brother and was beloved of the man. 
But the man’s brother had a favourite wife and loved not the 
woman, and he made a mock of her. Then the woman, being 
very cunning and fierce-hearted for revenge, took counsel with 
herself and said to the man, “I love thee, and if thou wilt make 
war upon thy brother I will marry thee.” And he knew it was a 
lie, yet because of his great love of the woman, who was very fair, 
did he listen to her words and made war. And when many 
people had been killed his brother sent to him, saying, “ Why 
slayest thou me? What hurt have I done unto thee? From 
my youth up have I not loved thee? When thou wast little did 
I not nurture thee, and have we not gone down to war together 
and divided the cattle, girl by girl, ox by ox, and cow by cow? 
Why slayest thou me, my brother, son of my own mother ? ” 

‘Then the man’s heart was heavy, and he knew that his path 
was evil, and he put aside the tempting of the woman and ceased 
to make war on his brother, and lived at peace in the same kraal 
with him. And after a time the woman came to him and said, 
“‘T have lost the past, I will be thy wife.” And in his heart he 
knew that it was a lie and that she thought the evil thing, yet 
because of his love did he take her to wife. 

‘And the very night that they were wed, when the man 
was plunged into a deep sleep, did the woman arise and take his 
axe from his hand and creep into the hut of his brother and slay 
him in his rest. Then did she slink back like a gorged lioness 
and place the thong of the red axe back upon his wrist and go 
her ways. 

‘And at the dawning the people came shouting, “ Lousta is 
slain in the night,” and they came unto the hut of the man and 
there he lay asleep, and by him was the red axe. Then did they 
remember the war and say, “Lo! he hath of a surety slain his 
brother,” and they would have taken and killed him but he rose 
and fled swiftly, and as he fleeted by he slew the woman. 

‘But death could not wipe out the evil she had done, and on 
him rested the weight of all her sin. Therefore is he an outcast 
and his name a scorn among hisown people; for on him, and him 
only, resteth the burden of her who betrayed. And, therefore, 
does he wander afar, without a kraal and without an ox or a 
wife, and therefore will he die afar like a stricken buck and his 
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name be accursed from generation to generation, in that the people 
say that he slew his brother, Lousta, by treachery in the night-time.’ 

The old Zulu paused, and I saw that he was deeply agitated by 
his own story. Presently he lifted his head, which he had bowed 
to his breast, and went on :— 

‘I was that man, Bougwan. Ou! J was that man, and now 
hark thou! Even as I am so wilt thou be—a tool, a plaything, 
an ox of burden to carry the evil deeds of another. Listen! when 
thou didst creep after the “ Lady of the Night” J was hard upon 
thy track. When she struck thee with the knife in the sleeping 
place of the White Queen, J was there also; when thou didst let 
her slip away like a snake in the stones J saw thee, and I knew 
that she had bewitched thee, and that a true man had abandoned 
the truth, and he who aforetime loved a straight path had taken 
a crooked way. Forgive me, my father, if my words are sharp, 
but out of a full heart are they spoken. See her no more, so 
shalt thou go down with honour to the grave. Else because of 
the beauty of a woman that weareth as a garment of fur shalt 
thou be even as I am, and perchance with more cause. I 
have said.’ 

Throughout this long and eloquent address Good had been 
perfectly silent, but when the tale began to shape itself so aptly 
to his own case, he coloured up, and when he learnt that what had 
passed between him and Sorais had been overseen, he was 
evidently much distressed. And now, when at last he spoke, it 
was in a tone of humility quite foreign to him. 

‘I must say,’ he said with a bitter little laugh, ‘ that I scarcely 
thought that I should live to be taught my duty by a Zulu, but 
it just shows what we can come to. I wonder if you fellows can 
understand how humiliated I feel, and the bitterest part of it is 
that I deserve it all. Of course I should have handed her over 
to the guard, but I could not, and that is a fact. I let her go and 
I promised to say nothing, more is the shame to me. She told 
me that if I would side with her she would marry me and make 
me king of this country ; but, thank goodness, I did find the heart 
to say that even to marry her I could not desert my friends. 
And now you can do what you like; I deserve it all. All I have 
to say is that I hope that you may never love a woman with all 
your heart and then be so sorely tempted of her.’ And he turned 
to go. 

‘ Look here, old fellow,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘just stop a minute. I 
have a little tale to tell you too.’ And he proceeded to narrate 
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what had taken place on the previous day between Sorais and 
himself. 

This was a finishing stroke to poor Good. It is not pleasant 
to any man to learn that he has been made a tool of; but when 
the circumstances are as peculiarly atrocious as in the present 
case it is about as bitter a pill as anybody can be called on to 
swallow. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I think that between you, you 
fellows have about worked a cure,’ and he turned and walked away, 
and I for one felt very sorry for him. Ah, if the moths would always 
carefully avoid the candle, how few burnt wings there would be! 

That day was a Court day, when the Queens sat in the great 
hall and received petitions, discussed laws, &c., and thither we 
adjourned shortly afterwards. On our way we were joined by 
Good, who was looking exceedingly depressed, and no wonder. 

When we got into the hall Nyleptha was already on her 
throne and proceeding with business as usual, surrounded by 
councillors, courtiers, lawyers, priests, and an unusually strong 
guard. It was, however, easy to see from the air of excitement 
and expectation on the faces of everybody present that nobody 
was paying much attention to ordinary affairs, the fact being that 
the knowledge that civil war was imminent had now got abroad. 
We saluted Nyleptha and took our accustomed places, and for a 
little while things went on as usual, when suddenly the trumpets 
began to call outside the palace, and from the great crowd that 
was gathered there in anticipation of some unusual event, there 
rose a roar of ‘ Sorais! Sorais!’ 

Then came the roll of many chariot wheels, and presently the 
great curtains at the end of the hall were drawn wide, and through 
them entered the ‘ Lady of the Night’ herself. Nor did she 
come alone. Preceding her was Agon, the high priest, arrayed 
in his most gorgeous vestments, and on either side were other 
priests. The reason for their presence was obvious—coming with 
them it would have been sacrilege to attempt to detain her. 
Behind her were a number of the great lords, and behind them a 
small body of picked guards. A glance at Sorais herself was 
enough to show that her mission was of no peaceful kind, for in 
place of her gold embroidered ‘kaf’ she wore a shining tunic 
formed of golden scales, and on her head a little golden helmet. 
In her hand, too, she bore a toy spear, beautifully made and 
fashioned of solid silver, Up the hall she came, looking like a 
lioness in her conscious pride and beauty; and as she came the 
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spectators fell back bowing and made a path for her. By the 
sacred stone she halted, and laying her hand on it she cried 
out with a loud voice to Nyleptha on the throne, ‘Hail, oh 
Queen !’ 

‘All hail, my sister,’ answered Nyleptha. ‘ Draw thou near. 
Fear not, I give thee safe conduct.’ 

Sorais answered with a haughty look, and swept on up the 
hall till she stood right before the thrones. 

‘A boon, oh Queen,’ she cried again. 

‘Speak on, my sister; what is there that I can give thee who 
hath half our kingdom ?’ 

‘Thou canst tell me a true word-—me and the people of 
Zu-Vendis. Art thou, or art thou not, about to take this foreign 
wolf, and she pointed to Sir Henry with her toy spear, ‘to be a 
husband to thee, and share thy bed and throne ?’ 

Curtis winced at this, and turning towards Sorais, said to her 
in a low voice, ‘ Methinks that yesterday thou hadst other names 
than wolf to call me by, oh Queen ;’ and I saw her bite her lips 
as, like a danger flag, the blood flamed red upon her face. As for 
Nyleptha, who is nothing if not original, she seeing that the 
thing was out, and that there was nothing further to be gained by 
concealment, answered the question in a novel and effectual 
manner, inspired thereto, as I firmly believe, by coquetry and a 
desire to triumph over her rival. 

Up she rose, and descending from the throne, swept in all the 
glory of her royal grace on to where her lover stood. There she 
stopped and untwined the golden snake that was wound around 
her arm. Then she bade him kneel, and he dropped on one knee 
on the marble before her ; and next, taking the golden snake with 
both her hands, she bent the pure sofi metal round his neck, and 
when it was fast, deliberately kissed him on the brow and called 
him her ‘ dear lord.’ 

‘Thou seest,’ she said, when the excited murmur of the spec- 
tators had died away, addressing her sister as Sir Henry rose to his 
feet, ‘I have put my collar round the “ wolf’s” neck, and behold! 
he shall be my watchdog, and that is my answer to thee, Sorais, 
my sister, and to those with thee. Fear not,’ she went on, smiling 
sweetly on her lover, and pointing to the golden snake she had 
twined round his massive throat, ‘if my yoke be heavy, yet is it 
of pure gold, and it shall not gall thee.’ 

Then, turning to the audience, she continued in a clear proud 
tone, ‘ Ay, Lady of the Night, Lords, Priests, and People here 
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gathered together, by this sign do I take the foreigner to husband, 
even here in the face of ye all. What, am I a Queen, and yet not 
free to choose the man whom I will love? Then should I be lower 
than the meanest girl in all my provinces. Nay, he hath won my 
heart, and with it goes my hand, and throne, and all I have—ay, 
had he been a beggar instead of a great lord fairer and stronger 
than any here, and having more wisdom and knowledge of strange 
things, I had given him all, how much more so then being what 
he is!’ And she took his hand and gazed proudly on him, and 
holding it, stood there boldly facing the people. And such was her 
sweetness and the power and dignity of her person, and so beautiful 
she looked standing hand in hand there at her lover’s side, so sure 
of him and of herself, and so ready to risk all things and endure 
all things for him; that most of those who saw the sight, which I 
am sure no one of them will ever forget, caught the fire from her 
eyes and the happy colour from her blushing face, and cheered 
her like wild things. It was a bold stroke for her to make, and 
it appealed to the imagination ; but human nature in Zu-Vendis, 
as elsewhere, loves that which is bold and not afraid to break a 
rule, and is moreover peculiarly susceptible to appeals to its 
poetical side. 

And so the people cheered till the roof rang ; but ‘ Sorais of the 
Night’ stood there with downcast eyes, for she could not bear to see 
her sister’s triumph which robbed her of the man whom she had 
hoped to win, and in the awfulness of her jealous anger she trembled 
and turned white like an aspen in the wind. I think I have said 
somewhere of her that she reminded me of the sea on a calm day, 
having the same aspect of sleeping power about her. Well, it was 
all awake now, and like the face of the furious ocean it awed and 
yet fascinated me. A really handsome woman in a royal rage is 
always a beautiful sight ; but such beauty and such a rage I never 
saw combined before, and I can only say that the effect produced 
was well worthy of the two. 

She lifted her white face, the teeth were set, and there were 
purple rings beneath her glowing eyes. Thrice she tried to speak, 
and thrive she failed, but at last her voice came. Raising her 
silver spear, she shook it, and the light glanced from it and from 
the golden scales of her cuirass. 

‘ And thinkest thou, Nyleptha,’ she said in notes which pealed 
through the great hall like a clarion, ‘ thinkest thou that I, a Queen 
of the Zu-Vendi, will brook that this base outlander shall sit upon 
my father’s throne and rear up half-breeds to fill the place of the 
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great House of the Stairway? Never! never! while there is life in 
my bosom and a man to follow me and a spear to strike with. 
Who is on my side? who? 

* Now hand thou over this foreign wolf and those who came to 
prey here with him to the doom of fire, for have they not com- 
mitted the deadly sin against the Sun? or, Nyleptha, I give thee 
War—red War! Ay, I say to thee that the path of thy passion 
shall be marked out by the blazing of thy towns and watered with 
the blood of those who cleave to thee. On thy head rest the 
burden of the deed, and in thy ears ring the groans of the dying 
and the cries of the widows and those who are left fatherless for 
ever and for ever. 

‘TI tell thee I will tear thee, Nyleptha, the White Queen, from 
thy throne, and that thou shalt be hurled—ay, hurled, even from 
the topmost stair of the great way to the foot thereof, in that thou 
hast covered the name of the house of him who built it with black 
shame. And I tell ye, strangers, all save thou Bougwan, whom 
because thou didst do me a service I will save alive if thou wilt 
leave these men and follow me’ (here poor Good shook his head 
vigorously and ejaculated ‘Can’t be done’ in English), ‘that I 
will wrap you in sheets of gold and hang you yet alive in chains from 
the four golden trumpets of the four angels that fly east and west 
and north and south from the giddiest pinnacles of the Temple, 
so that ye may be a token and a warning to the land. And as 
for thee, Incubu, thou shalt die in yet another fashion that I will 
not tell thee now.’ 

She ceased, panting for breath, for her passion shook her like 
a storm, and a murmur, partly of horror and partly of admiration, 
ran through the hall. Then Nyleptha answered calmly and with 
dignity :— 

‘ Ill would it become my place and dignity, oh sister, so to speak 
as thou hast spoken and so to threat as thou hast threatened. Yet 
if thou wilt make war then will I strive to bear up against thee, for 
if my hand seem soft yet shalt thou find it of iron when it grips 
thine armies by the throat. Sorais, I fear thee not. I weep for 
that which thou wilt bring upon our people and on thyself; but for 
myself I say—I fear thee not. Yet thou, who but yesterday didst 
strive to win my lover and my lord from me, whom to-day thou 
dost call a “foreign wolf,” to be thy lover and thy lord’ (here there 
was an immense sensation in the hall); ‘thou who but last night, 
as I have learnt but since thou didst enter here, didst creep like 
a snake into my sleeping-place—ay, even by a secret way, 
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and wouldst have foully murdered me, thy sister, as I lay 
asleep’ 

‘It is false, it is false,’ rang out Agon’s and a score of other 
voices. 

‘It is not false, said I, producing the broken point of the 
dagger and holding it up. ‘ Where is the haft from which this 
flew, Sorais ?’ 

‘It is not false,’ cried Good, determined at last to act like a 
loyal man. ‘I took her by the Queen’s bed, and on my breast the 
dagger broke.’ 

‘Who is on my side ?’ cried Sorais, shaking her silver spear, 
for she saw that public sympathy was turning against her. 
‘What, Bougwan, thou comest not?’ she said, addressing Good, 
who was standing close to her, in a low, concentrated voice. 
‘ Thou pale-souled fool, for a reward thou shalt eat out thy heart 
with love of me and not be satisfied, and thou mightest have 
been my husband and a king! At least I hold thee in chains 
that cannot be broken.’ 

‘War! war! war!’ she cried. ‘ Here, with my hand upon 
the sacred stone that shall endure, so runs the prophecy, till 
the Zu-Vendi set their necks beneath an alien yoke, I declare 
war to the end. Who follows Sorais of the Night to victory and 
honour ?’ 

Instantly the whole concourse began to break up in inde- 
scribable confusion. Many present hastened to throw in their lot 
with the ‘ Lady of the Night,’ but some came from her following 
tous. Amongst the former was an under officer of Nyleptha’s 
own guard, who suddenly turned and made a run for the door- 
way through which Sorais’ people were already passing. Um- 
slopogaas, who was present and had taken the whole scene in, 
seeing with admirable presence of mind that if this soldier got 
away others would follow his example, seized the man, who drew 
his sword and struck at him. Thereon the Zulu sprung back with 
a shout, and, avoiding the sword cuts, began to peck at his foe 
with his terrible axe, till in a few seconds the man’s fate over- 
took him, and he fell with a clash heavily and quite dead upon 
the marble floor. 

This was the first blood spilt-in the war. 

‘Shut the gates,’ I shouted, thinking that we might perhaps 
catch Sorais so, and not being troubled with the idea of com- 
mitting sacrilege. But the order came too late, her guards were 
already passing through them, and in another minute the streets 
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echoed with the furious galloping of horses and the rolling of 
chariots. 

So, drawing half the people after her, Sorais was soon passing 
like a whirlwind through the Frowning City on her road to her 
headquarters at M’Arstuna, a fortress situated a hundred and 
thirty miles to the north of Milosis. 

And after that the city was alive with the endless tramp of 
regiments and the preparations for war, and old Umslopogaas once 
more began to sit in the sunshine and go through a show of 
sharpening Inkosi-kaas’s razor edge. 


(To be continued.) 








The Message of June. 











HEN baby June kissed dying May, 
And on her shroud wild roses laid, 

I passed along a woodland way 
All gold, and green, and shine, and shade, 
With weary feet, and heart afraid 

To tell itself how life was gray. 








Aweary of the ways of men, 
Aweary of my own way too; 
Tired to the soul of book and pen, 
And what these do, and will not do,— 
I passed the beechen coppice through 
And reached a hidden quiet glen. 














3lue sky, gold sun, and pearl-white cloud, 
And wealth of leaves and lavish flowers, 

What were they toa heart the loud 
Rough world had claimed too many hours ? 
I felt I could not feel the powers 

That are not felt among the crowd. 









What could I care for rose or breeze, 
Or any sweet the summer brought ? 

My heart was shut away from these, 
Close wound in mummy-folds of thought, 
Out of the reach of all that sought 

To teach life’s open mysteries. 














Gone was my youth, and hope was gone, 
And love with these had ceased to be: 

Old, ill, unchangeably alone, 
What word could summer have for me 
That would not be a mockery, 

Since all the sweets of life were done ? 












THE MESSAGE OF JUNE. 


A blackbird whistled, and a bird 

Far down the meadow made reply ; 
Then came a footstep, and I heard 

A murmur and a slight light sigh, 

And slowly passed two lovers by, 
Without a single spoken word. 





I saw them pass, and then I strove 
Still to call summer vain, forsooth! 

The summer laughed through all the grove, 
Laughed, and declared the splendid truth, 
The immortality of youth, 

And the eternity of love! 


E. NEsBIT. 
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The Country Sunday. 


Y OSES bloomed on every bush, and some of the great haw- 
thorns up which the briars had climbed seemed all flowers. 
The white and pink-white petals of the June roses adhered all 
over them, almost as if they had been artificially. gummed or 
papered on so as to hide the leaves. Such a profusion of wild-rose 
bloom is rarely seen. On the Sunday morning, as on a weekday 
morning, they were entirely unnoticed, and might be said in 
their turn to take no heed of the sanctified character of the day. 
With arush like a sudden thought the white-barred eave-swallows 
came down the arid road and rose again into the air as easily as 
a man dives into the water. Dark specks beneath the white 
summer clouds, the swifts, the black albatross of our skies, moved 
on their unwearied wings. Like the albatross that floats over 
the ocean and sleeps on the wing, the swift’s scimitar-like pinions 
are careless of repose. Once now and then they came down to 
earth, not, as might be supposed, to the mansion or the church 
tower, but to the low, tiled roof of an ancient cottage which they 
fancied for their home. Kings sometimes affect to mix with 
their subjects; these birds that aspire to the extreme height 
of the air frequently nest in the roof of a despised tenement, 
inhabited by an old woman who never sees them. The corn was 
green and tall, the hops looked well, the foxglove was stirring, 
the delicious atmosphere of summer, sun-laden and scented, filled 
the deep valleys; a morning of the richest beauty and deepest 
repose. All things reposed but man, and man is so busy with 
his vulgar aims that it quite dawns upon many people as a 
wonderful surprise how still Nature is on a Sunday morning. 
Nature is absolutely still every day of the week, and proceeds 
with the most absolute indifference to days and dates. 
The sharp, metallic clangour of a bell went bang, bang, bang, 
from one roof; not far distant a harsher and deeper note—some 
Tartar-like bell of universal uproar—hammered away. At in- 
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tervals came the distant chimes of three distinct village churches 
—ding dong, dong ding, pango, frango, jango—very much jango— 
bang, clatter, clash—a humming vibration and dreadful stir. 
The country world was up in arms, I was about to say—I mean in 
chimney-pot hat and pomade, en route to its various creeds, some 
to one bell, some to another, some to ding dong, and some to 
dong ding; but the most of them directed their steps towards a 
silent chapel. This great building, plain beyond plainness, stood 
beside a fir copse, from which in the summer morning there 
floated an exquisite fragrance of pine. If all the angles of the 
architects could have been put together, nothing could have been 
designed more utterly opposite to the graceful curve of the fir 
tree than this red-bricked crass building. Bethel Chapel com- 
bined everything that could be imagined contrary to the spirit of 
Nature, which undulates. The largest erection of the kind, it was 
evidently meant for a large congregation. 

Of all the people in this country there are none so devout as 
the cottagers in the lanes and hamlets. They are as uncom- 
promising as the sectaries who smashed the images and trampled 
on the pride of kings‘in the days of Charles I. The translation 
of the Bible cut off Charles the First’s head by letting loose such 
a flood of iron-fisted controversy, and to anyone who has read the 
pamphlets of those days the resemblance is constantly suggested. 
John Bunyan wrote about the Pilgrim. To this chapel there 
came every Sunday morning a man and his wife, ten miles on 
foot from their cottage home in a distant village. The hottest 
summer day or the coldest winter Sunday made no difference ; 
they tramped through dust and they tramped through slush and 
mire; they were pilgrims every week. A grimly real religion, 
as concrete and as much a fact asa stone wall, a sort of horse’s 
faith going along the furrow unquestioning. In their own village 
there were many chapels, and at least one church, but these did 
not suffice. The doctrine at Bethel was the one saving doctrine, 
and there they went. There were dozens who came from lesser 
distances quite as regularly, the men in their black coats and 
high hats, big fellows that did not look ungainly till they dressed 
themselves up; women as red as turkey-cocks, panting and 
puffing; crowds of children making the road odorous with the 
smell of pomade; the boys with their hair too long behind; the 
girls with vile white stockings, all out of drawing and without a 
touch that could be construed into a national costume—the cheap 
shoddy shop in the country lane. All with an expression of Sunday 
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goodness: ‘To-day we are good, we are going to chapel, and we 
mean to stay till the very last word. We have got our wives and 
families with us, and woe be to any of them if they dare to look 
for a bird’snest. This is business.’ Besides the foot people there 
come plenty in traps and pony-carriages, and some on horseback, 
for a certain class of farmers belong to the same persuasion, and 
there are well-to-do people in the crowd. It is the cast of mind 
that makes the worshipper, not the worldly position. 

It is written, but perhaps it is not true, that in old times—- 
not very old times—the parish clergyman had a legal right, by 
which every person in the parish was compelled to appear once 
on a Sunday in the church. Those who did not come were fined 
a shilling. 

Now look at the Shillings this Sunday morning flowing of 
their own free will along the crooked lanes, and over the stiles, 
and through the hops, and down the hill to the chapel which can 
offer no bribe and:can impose no fine. 

Old women, wonder ’tis how they live on nothing a day, still 
manage to keep a decent black dress and come to chapel with a 
penny in their pockets in spite of their age and infirmities. The 
nearest innkeeper, himself a most godly man, has work enough to do 
to receive the horses and traps and pony-carriages and stow them 
away before service begins, when he will stride from the stable to 
the pew. Then begins the hollow and flute-like modulation of a 
pitch-pipe within the great building. One of the members of 
the congregation who is a musician is setting the ears of the 
people to the tune of the hymn that is about to be given forth. 
The verse is read, and then rises the full swell of hundreds of 
voices; and while they sing let us think what a strange thing the 
old pitch-pipe—no organ, no harmonium—what a strange thing 
the whole scene is with its Cromwellian air in the midst of the 
modern fields. 

This is a picture and not a disputation: as to what they teach 
or preach inside Bethel it is nothing to me; this paper has not 
the slightest theological bias; I should describe a heathen temple 
with the same accurate impartiality, or a new species of weasel. 

You may tell when the service is nearly over by the stray 
boys who steal out and round the walls to throw stones at the 
sparrows in the roads; they need a little relaxation, Nature gets 
even into Bethel. By-and-by out come some bigger lads and 
tie two long hop-poles together with which to poke down the 
swallows’ nests under the chapel eaves. The Book inside, of 
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which they almost make an idol, seemed to think the life of a 
sparrow—and possibly of a swallow—was of value ; still it is good 
fun to see the callow young come down flop on the hard ground. 
When the church doors are thrown open by the noiseless 
vergers, and patchouli and macassar, and the overpowering, rich 
smell of silks and satins rushes out in a volume of heated air, in 
a few minutes the whole place is vacant. Bethel is not deserted 
in this manner. All those who have come from a distance have 
brought with them their dinner in a black bag or basket, and 
quietly settle themselves down to take their dinner in the chapel. 
This practice is not confined to the pilgrims who have walked a 
long way; very many of those who live the other side of the 
village shut up their cottages, bring their provisions, and spend 
the whole day at their devotions. Now the old woman spends 
her Sunday penny. At the back of the chapel there is a large 
room where a person is employed to boil the kettle and supply 
cups of tea at a halfpenny each. Here the old lady makes herself 
very comfortable, and waits till service begins again. Halfpenny 
acup would not, of course, pay the cost of the materials, but 
these are found by some earnest member of the body, some 
farmer or tradesman’s wife, who feels it a good deed to solace the 
weary worshippers. There is something in this primitive hospi- 
tality, in this eating their dinners in the temple, and general 
communion of humanity, which to a philosopher seems very 
admirable. It seems better than incense and scarlet robes, unlit 
candles behind the altar, and vacancy. Not long since a bishop 
addressed a circular to the clergy of his diocese, lamenting in 
solemn tones the unhappy position of the labourer in the village 
churches, The bishop had observed with regret, with very great 
regret, that the labourer seemed in the background. He sat in 
the back seats behind the columns, and near the door where he 
could hardly hear, and where he had none of the comfort of the 
stove in winter. The bishop feared his position was cold and 
comfortless, that he did not feel himself to be a member of the 
church, that he was outside the pale of its society. He exhorted 
the country clergy to bring the labourer forward and make him 
more comfortable, to put him in a better seat among the rest, 
where he would feel himself to be really one of the congregation. 
To those who have sat in country churches this circular read 
as a piece of most refined sarcasm, so bitter, because of its truth. 
Where had been the clerical eye all these years that Hodge had 
sat and coughed in the draughts by the door? Was it merely a 
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coincidence that the clerical eye was opened just at the moment 
when Hodge became a voter ? 

At Bethel chapel between the services, the cottagers, the 
farmers, and the tradesmen break their bread together, and con- 
verse, and actually seem to recognise one another; they do 
not turn their backs the instant the organ ceases and return each 
to his house in proud isolation. There is no dining together, no 
friendly cup of tea at the parish church. This Bethel is, you see, 
the church of the poor people, most emphatically their church. 
If the word church means not a building, but a society, then this 
is the true country church. It is the society of all those who, 
for want of a better expression, I may term the humble-minded, 
those who have no aristocratic or exclusive tastes, very simple in 
their reading and studies even if well-to-do, and simple in their 
daily habits, rising early and retiring early, and plebeian in their 
dinner hour. It isa peculiar cast of mind that I am trying to 
describe—a natural frame of mind—these are ‘ chapel people ’— 
perhaps a phrase will convey the meaning better than explanation. 
This is their church, and whatever the theology may be there is 
undoubtedly a very strong bond of union among them. 

Not only the old women with their Sunday pennies, but great 
numbers beside, young and old of both sexes, take their cup of 
tea, for these people take tea with every meal, dinner and supper 
as well as breakfast and five o’clock, and if they don’t feel well 
they will rise at two in the morning to get a cup of tea. They 
are as Russian as the Russians in this particular; they have 
cheese on the table, too, at every meal. The pastor has, mean- 
time, been entertained with a good dinner at some house adjacent, 
where he goes every Sunday; by-and-by the flute begins to 
tune again, the hymns resound, and the labour of the day is 
resumed. Somewhere about four o’clock the summer-dusty roads 
are full again of the returning pilgrims, and the crowd gradually 
sinks away by foot-path and stile. The black albatross is still 
wheeling in the upper atmosphere, the white-barred swallow 
rushes along the road and dives upwards, the unwearied roses are 
still opened to the sun’s rays, and calm, indifferent Nature has 
pursued her quiet course without heed of pitch-pipe or organ, or 
bell or chalice. Perhaps if you chance to be resting by a gate 
you may hear one of the cottage women telling her children to 
let the ants alone and not tease them, for ‘thaay be God’s 
creeturs.’ Or possibly the pastor himself may be overheard dis- 
coursing to a bullet-headed woman, with one finger on the palm 
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of his other hand, ‘That’s their serpentine way; that’s their 
subtlety; that’s their casuistry;’ which arguments you may 
imagine to refer, as your fancy pleases, to the village curate, 
or the tonsured priest of the monastery over the hill. For the 
tonsured priest, and the monastery, and the nunnery, and the 
mass, and the Virgin Mary, have grown to be a very great. power 
indeed in English lanes. Between the Roman missal and the 
chapel hymn-book, the country curate with his good old-fashioned 
litany is ground very small indeed, and grows less and less be- 
tween these millstones till he approaches the vanishing-point. The 
Roman has the broad acres, his patrons have given him the land ; 
the chapel has the common people, and the farmers are banding 
together not to pay tithes. So that his whole soul may well go 
forth in the apostrophe, ‘ Good Lord, deliver us!’ 

There is no man so feasted as the chapel pastor. His tall 
and yet rotund body and his broad red face might easily be mis- 
taken for the outward man ofa sturdy farmer, and he likes his 
pipe and glass. He dines every Sunday, and at least once a week 
besides, at the house of one of his stoutest upholders. It is said 
that at such a dinner, after a large plateful of black-currant 
pudding, finding there was still some juice left, he lifted the plate 
to his mouth and carefully licked it all round; the hostess 
hastened to offer a spoon, but he declined, thinking that was 
much the best way to gather up the essence of the fruit. So 
simple were his manners, he needed no spoon ; and, indeed, if we 
look back, the Apostles managed without forks and put their 
fingers in the dish. After dinner the cognac bottle is produced, 
and the pastor fills his tumbler half full of spirit, and but lightly 
dashes it with water. It is cognac and not brandy, for your 
chapel minister thinks it an affront if anything more common 
than the best French liquor is put before him; he likes it strong, 
and with it his long clay pipe. Very frequently another minister, 
sometimes two or three, come in at the same time, and take the 
same dinner, and afterwards form a genial circle with cognac and 
tobacco, when the room speedily becomes full of smoke and the 
bottle of brandy soon disappears. In these family parties there 
is not the least approach to over-conviviality, it is merely the 
custom, no one thinks anything of a glass and a pipe; it is per- 
fectly innocent; it is not a local thing, but common and under- 
stood. The consumption of brandy and tobacco and the good 
things of dinner, tea, and supper (for the party generally sit out 
he three meals), must ina month cost the host a good deal of 
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money, but all things are cheerfully borne for the good of the 
church. Never were men feasted with such honest goodwill as 
these pastors; and if a budding Paul or Silas happens to come 
along who has scarce yet passed his ordination, the youthful divine 
may stay a week if he likes, and lick the platter clean. In fact, so 
constant is this hospitality, that in certain houses it is impossible 
to pay a visit at any time of the year without finding one of these 
young" brothers reposing amid the fat of the land, and doubtless 
indulging in pleasant spiritual communion with the daughters of 
the mansion. Something in this system of household ministers 
of religion reminds one of the welcome and reverence said to be 
extended in the East to the priests, who take up their residence 
indefinitely, and are treated as visible incarnations of the Deity 
whose appetites it is meritorious to satisfy. Indeed, these young 
men, who have perhaps been trained as missionaries, often discourse 
of Buddha with a very long and unctuous ‘ Boo.’ 

The ancient Roman censor who tried by laws and persuasions 
to induce the inhabitants of Rome to marry, yet could not suc- 
ceed in inducing them to submit to what they considered a sacri- 
fice for the benefit of the State, would have been delighted with 
the marrying tendencies of the chapel people. A venerable old 
gentleman—a great pillar of the body—after the decease of his 
first wife married her sister, and again, upon her removal, married 
his cook. Another great prop—elderly indeed, but still upright 
and iron grey, a most powerfully made man, who always spoke as 
if his words were indeed law, rule-of-thumb law—has married 
three sisters in succession, and has had offspring by all. Their 
exact degrees of consanguinity I cannot tell you, or whether they 
call each other brothers and sisters, or cousins. This is certain, 
however, that whether such marriages be legal or not, they are 
as such regarded and as such accepted in every sense by the 
society to which these gentlemen belong. Another gentleman 
now has his fourth wife, and he, too, is a most strenuous believer, 
and not his bitterest enemy can rake up the smallest accusation 
against his character. He, too, is a strong and upright man, fully 
capable of another wife if time should chance to bring it about. 
Now, the odd part of it is that, having married four times, and each 
time in the same village, where all the families are more or less 
connected, he is more or less related to every single individual in 
the parish. First, there are his own blood relations and his wives’ 
blood relations, and then there are their relations’ relations, and 
next his sons and daughters have married and introduced a fresh 
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roll, and I really do not think either he or anybody else knows 
exactly where the list ends. This is nothing uncommon. Though 
clans and tribes no longer settle under their respective chiefs 
in villages, the families of the same name and blood still present 
a very close representation of the clan system. They have all 
the tribal relationship without any of its feeling. Instead of 
forming a strong body and helping each other, these people 
seemed to detest one another, and to lose no opportunity of 
snatching some little advantage or telling some scandalous tale. 
In fact, this in-and-in breeding seems one of the curses of vil- 
lage life, and a cause of stagnation and narrowness of mind. This 
marrying and giving in marriage is not singular to well-to-do 
leaders of chapel society, but goes.on with equal fervour among 
the lower members. The cottage girls and cottage boys marry 
the instant they get the chance, and it is not at all uncommon 
to find comparatively young labourers who have had two wives. 
There is nothing in this to reproach; it is a peculiarity of the 
cast of mind which I am endeavouring to describe—a cast of mind 
perhaps not much marked by sentimentality. Something in this 
practice reminds one of the Mormons. Certainly the wives are 
not taken together, but they are sealed as fast as circumstances 
permit. Something in it has a Mormonite aspect to an observer, 
and perhaps the existence of this cast of mind may assist in ex- 
plaining the inexplicable growth of that strange religion. Doubt- 
less they would repudiate the suggestion with loud outcries and 
indignation, for people are always most vigorous in denouncing 
themselves unconsciously. These numerous wives (who are quite 
willing), the marrying of sisters, the primitive gatherings at the 
chapel, so like the religious camps of the Far West, the general 
relationship, have a distinct flavour of Salt Lake. Add to this the 
immense working power of these pluralist giants, for you will 
generally find that the well-to-do chapeller with his third wife, or 
more, is a man who has raised himself from very much nothing 
to very much something. By sheer force of labour and push 
he has lifted himself head and shoulders above the village— 
a career, too, conspicuous by strict integrity. Did he live ina 
London suburb he would be pointed out to the rising generation 
by anxious fathers as the very model for them to follow. The 
village ought to be proud of them, but the village, secretly and 
aside, hates them, being practical commentaries on the general 
sloth and stupidity. This energy of work, too, is like the saints 
of Utah, who have made an oasis and a garden where was a desert. 
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After labouring from morning till night they like the sound of a 
feminine voice and the warmth of a feminine welcome in the 
back parlour of rest. 

This four times married Elder—what work, what a pyramid 
of work, his life represents! The young labourer left with his 
mother and brothers and sisters to keep, learning carpentering, 
and bettering his wages—learning mason-work, picking up the 
way to manage machinery, inspiring men with confidence, and 
beginning to get the leverage of borrowed money, getting a good 
name at the bank, managing a little farm, contracting for building, 
contracting for hauling—onwards to a larger farm, larger build- 
ings, big contracts in rising towns, somehow or other grinding 
money out of everything by force of will, bending everything to 
his’ purpose by stubborn sinew, always truthful, straightforward, 
and genuine. Consider what immense labour this represents! I 
do not think many such men can be found, rude and unlettered, 
yet naturally gentlemanlike, to work their way in the world without 
the aid of the Lombard Street financiers ; in village life, remember, 
where all is stagnant and dull—no golden openings such as occur 
near great towns. On work days still wearing the same old 
hat—I wonder what material it was originally ?—tough leather 
probably— its fibres soaked with mortar, its shine replaced by lime, 
its shape dented by bricks, its rotundity flattened by timber, 
stuck about with cow’s hair—for a milker leans his head against 
the animal—sodden with rain, and still the same old hat. The 
same old hat that Teniers might have introduced, a regular daub 
of a hat; pity it is that it will never be painted. On Sundays 
the high silk hat, the glossy black coat of the Elder, but there 
are no gloves to be got on such hands as that; they are too big 
and too real ever to be got into the artificiality of kid. Every- 
‘thing grew under those hands ; if there was a rabbit-hutch in the 
back yard it became a shed, and a stable sprang up by the shed, 
and a sawpit out of the stable, and a workshop beyond the sawpit, 
and cottages to let beyond that; next a market garden and a 
brick kiln, and a hop oast, and a few acres of freehold meadow, 
and by-and-by some villas; all increasing and multiplying, and 
leading to enterprises in distant places—such a mighty generation 
after generation of solid things! A most earnest and conscien- 
tious chapel man, welcoming the budding Paul and Silas, steadily 
feeding the resident apostle, furnishing him with garden produce 
and a side of bacon when the pig was killed, arranging a vicarage 
for him at a next-to-nothing rent; lending him horse and trap, 
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providing innumerable bottles of three-star brandy for these men 
of God, and continual pipes for the prophets; supplying the 
chapel fund with credit in time of monetary difficulty—the very 
right arm and defender of the faith. 

Let the drama shift a year in one sentence in true dramatic 
way, and now imagine the Elder and his family proceeding down 
the road as the Bethel congregation gather. As he approaches 
they all ostentatiously turn their backs. One or two of the other 
elders walk inside; being men of some education, they soften 
down the appearance of their resentment by getting out of the 
way. Groups of cottage people, on the contrary, rather come 
nearer the road, and seem to want to make their sentiments 
coarsely visible. Such is the way with that layer of society ; 
they put everything so very very crudely; they do not understand 
a gentle intimation, they express their displeasure in the rudest 
manner, without any consciousness that gruffness and brutality of 
manner degrades the righteous beneath the level of the wicked 
who is accused. The women make remarks to each other. Many 
of them had been visitors at the Elder’s house, yet now they will 
not so much as say good morning to his wife and family; their 
children look over the wall with stolid stare. Farther down the 
road the Elder meets the pastor on his road to chapel. The Elder 
looks the pastor straight in the face ; the pastor shuffles his eyes 
over the hedge; it is difficult to quite forget the good dinners, the 
bottles, and the pipes. The Elder goes on, and he and his family 
are picked up by a conveyance at the crossways and carried to a 
place of worship in a distant village. This is only a specimen, 
this is only the Sunday, but the same process goes on all the 
week. The Elder’s house, that was once the resort of half the 
people in the village, is now deserted ; no one looks in in passing ; 
the farmers do not stop as they come back from market to tell 
how much they have lost by their corn, or to lament that So-and-so 
is going to grub his hops—bad times; the women do not come 
over of an afternoon with news of births and rumours of marriages. 
One family, once intimate friends, sent over to say that they 
liked the Elder very much, but they could not call while he was 
on such terms with their ‘dear pastor.’ Two or three of the 
ministers who came by invitation to preach in the chapel, and 
who had been friendly, did indeed call once, but were speedily 
given to understand by the leading members of the congregation 
that dinners and sleeping accommodation had been provided else- 
where, and they must not do so again. The ministers, being 
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entirely in the power of the congregations, had to obey. In short, 
the Elder and his family were excommunicated, spiritually boy- 
cotted, interdicted, and cut off from social intercourse ; without 
any of the magical ceremonies of the Vatican, they were as 
effectually excommunicated as if the whole seventy Cardinals and 
the Pope in person had pronounced the dread sentence. In a 
great town perhaps such a thing would not be so marked or so 
much felt; in a little village where everybody knows everybody, 
where there are no strangers, and where you must perforce come 
in contact constantly with persons you have known for years, it is 
a very annoying process indeed. There are no streets of shops to 
give a choice of butchers and bakers, no competition of tea- 
merchants and cheesemongers, so that if one man shows a dislike 
to serving you you can go on to the next and get better attention. 
‘Take it or go without it’ is village law; no such thing as inde- 
pendence ; you must walk or drive into the nearest town, five 
miles away perhaps, if you wish to avoid a sour face on the other 
side of the counter. No one will volunteer the smallest service 
for the excommunicant of the chapel; nothing could more vividly 
illustrate the command to ‘ love one another.’ No one can imagine 
the isolation of a house in a country place interdicted like this. 
If the other inhabitants could find any possible excuse for not 
doing anything they were asked they would not do it—not for 
money: they were out of what was wanted, or they had promised 
it, or they couldn’t find it, or they were too busy, and so all 
through the whole course of daily life. 

Now the most remarkable part of this bitter persecution was 
the fact that the Elder had lent money to almost all the principal 
members of the congregation. The bold speculator had never 
been appealed to in vain by anyone in difficulty. Some had 
had a hundred, some fifty, some twenty, some ten; farmers 
whose corn had been a loss instead of a profit, whose hops had 
sold for less than the cost of picking them, little tradesmen 
who had a! bill to meet, handicraft men who could not pay 
the men who worked side by side with them, cottagers who 
needed an outhouse built, and others who lacked the means 
to pay for a funeral. There seemed no one to whom he had 
not lent money for some purpose,” besides the use of his 
name as security. Fortune had given to him, and he had given 


as freely to others, so that it was indeed a bitter trial to the 
heart :— 
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Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude, 


In his stern pride he did not condescend to put in motion any 
revenge against these petty poltroons, but went on his way with 


, absolute indifference to all outward seeming. His family, who 


were perhaps more nearly touched in the affairs of daily life than 
he was, consoled themselves with the old country proverb, ‘Ab, 
well, we shall live till we die, if the pigs don’t eat us, and then we 
shall go acorning.’ A clear survival of the belief in transmigra- 
tion, for he who is eaten by a pig becomes a pig, and goeth forth 
with swine to eat acorns. 

There had been some very strong language and straight- 
forward observations at the chapel meetings, the private vestry of 
the managers ; the Elder being one of the founders, and his name 
on the deed could not be excluded—gall and wormwood—with- 
out his signature nothing could be done. Bitterer still, the 
chapel was heavily in debt to him. Had he chosen, in American 
phrase, he could have ‘shut up the shebang in mighty sudden 
time.’ The Elder was tall ; the Elder was strong; the Elder was 
grim; the Elder was a man who could rule hundreds of the 
roughest labourers; the Elder was a man who would have his say, 
and said it like throwing down a hod full of bricks. With the 
irresistible logic of figures and documents he demonstrated the 
pastor to be a liar, and told him so to his face. With the same 
engines he proved that two or three of the other managers were 
hypocrites, and told them so. Neither could pastor nor managers 
refute it, but stood like sheep. Then he told them what he had 
done for the chapel and for its minister, and no one could deny 
him. Indeed, the minister had been heard to weakly confess 
that the Elder had once been a good friend to him. Perhaps his 
partisans, as is often the case, had taken up the pastor’s cause 
with more violence than he himself desired, and by their vehe- 
mence had driven him into a position which he himself would 
have avoided. Most likely he would have made peace himself; 
but the blot on all chapel systems of government is that the 
minister is but the mouthpiece of his congregation. Having 
thrown down his load of bricks thump, the Elder stalked out 
with his memoranda, and with his cheque-book, leaving them to 
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face the spectre of bankruptcy. At-least once a week the Elder, 
out of sheer British determination to claim his rights, stepped 
into the chapel-rooms with his private key, just to walk round. 
They put another lock which his key did not fit, but he heaved 
the door open with a crowbar, and their case must have been 
feeble indeed when they could not even bring an action for 
trespass against him. 

The historian knoweth not all things, and how this schism 
arose is hidden from view. Very likely, indeed, it may have, 
arisen out of the very foundation of the chapel itself, such 
buildings and land being usually held in some manner by a body 
of managers or trustees—a sort of committee, in fact—a con- 
dition which may easily afford opportunities for endless wrangling. 
In this particular the Established Church has a great advantage, 
the land and building being dedicated ‘for ever,’ so that no 
dispute is possible. Tales there were of some little feminine dis- 
agreement having arisen between the wives of the two men, 
magnified with the assistance of a variety of tabbies, a sort of 
thing by no means impossible among two hundred relations. 
Such affairs often spring from a grain of mustard-seed, and by- 
and-by involve all the fowls of the air that roost in the branches. 
Idle tales circulated of a discussion among the ministers (visitors) 
which happened one evening over the pipes and three-star bottles, 
when the Elder, taking down a celebrated volume of sermons, 
pointed out a passage almost word for word identical with what 
the pastor had said in his sermon on the previous Sunday—a 
curious instance of parallel inspiration. Unkind people after- 
wards spread the gloss that the Elder had accused the minister of 
plagiarism. Mere fiction, no doubt. After a thing has happened 
people can generally find twenty causes. The excommunication, 
however, was real enough, and ten times more effectual because 
the sentence was pronounced not by the pastor but by the con- 
gregation. 

Still nothing disturbed the dignity of the Elder. He worked 
away as usual, always with tools in his hands. He would tear 
away with a plane at a window-frame or a coffin-lid, and tell the 
listener his wrongs, and how he had been scorned and insulted by 
people whom he had helped for years, and how they had reversed 
the teaching of the gospel in their bearing towards him—heavier 
blows and longer shavings—as if there were no such thing as true 
religion. And, indeed, he would say, in his business transactions, 
he had over and over again found that men who were not ‘pro- 
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fessors ’—7.e. who did not claim to be ‘ saved ’—were more truthful 
and more to be depended on in their engagements than those 
who constantly talked of righteousness. For all that—with a 
tremendous shaving—for all that, the gospel was true. 

So he planed and hammered, and got a large contract on a 
building estate near a great town, busy as busy, where it was 
necessary to have a tramway and a locomotive, or ‘ dirt-engine,’ 
to drag the trucks with the earth from the excavations, This 
engine was a source of never-failing amusement to the steady, 
quiet farmers, whose domains were being invaded; very observant 
people, but not pushing. One day a part of the engine was tied 
up with string; another day it was blowing off steam like a 
volcano, the boiler nearly empty and getting red-hot, while the 
men rushed to fetch water with a couple of buckets; finally, the 
funnel rusted off and a wooden one was put up—a merry joke! 
But while they laughed the contractor pushed ahead in Yankee 
style, using any and every expedient, and making money while 
they sighed over the slow plough. They must have everything 
perfect, else they could do nothing ; he could do much with very 
imperfect materials. He would make a cucumber frame out of a 
church window, or a church window out of a cucumber frame. 
One of the residents on the new building estate found his cup- 
board doors numbered on the panels two, six, eight in gilt figures 
inside, and in fact they were made of pew doors which the con- 
tractor had got out of some old church he had ransacked and 
turned topsy-turvy to the order of the vicar. He would have run 
up anew Salt Lake City cheap, or built a new Rome at five per 
cent. in a few days. 

Meantime, at the little village, various incidents occurred ; the 
sternly virtuous cottagers, for one thing, had collected from their 
scattered homes and held a ‘ Horn Fair.’ Some erring barmaid at 
the inn, accused of too lavish a use of smiles, too much kindness— 
most likely a jealous tale only—aroused their righteous ire. With 
shawm and timbrel and ram’s-horn trumpet—.e. with cow’s horns, 
poker and tongs, and tea trays—the indignant and high-toned 
population collected night after night by the tavern, and made 
such fearful uproar that the poor girl, really quite innocent, had 
to leave her situation. Nothing could be more charitable, more 
truly righteous, after the model of the Man who would not even 
so much as saya harsh word to the woman taken in adultery. 
One poor man shut up his house and went away with his wife and 
family, and not being heard of for a little while these backbiters 
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told each other that he had not paid his rent, that his furniture 
was only on loan and not a single instalment had been met; he 
owed the butcher half-a-crown, the baker discovered there was 
one and twopence on his book, the tavern could show a score, 
everybody knew the wretch was a drunkard and beat his wife, and 
many knew his wife was no better than she should be. Nothing 
was too base to be laid to the charge of the scoundrel who had 
run away. At the end of a few weeks the wretch and his family 
returned, looking very healthy and well supplied with money, 
having been picking in a distant hop garden. It was common 
for people to shut their houses and do this at that season of the 
year, but their blind malice was too eager to remember this. 
Another person by continually dunning a poor debtor to pay him 
half-a-sovereign had driven him to commit suicide! So ran their 
bitter tongues. Backbiting is the curse of village life, and seems 
to keep people by its effects upon the mind far more effectually 
in the grip of poverty than the lowness of wages. They become 
so saturated with littleness that they cannot attempt anything, 
and have no enterprise. To transplant them to the freer atmo- 
sphere of a great city, or of the Far West, is the only means of 
eure. At this particular village they were exceptionally given to 
backbiting, perhaps because everybody was more than usually 
related to everybody; they hated each other and vilified each 
other with pre-eminent energy. The poorest man, half starving, 
would hardly do a job for a farmer hecause—because-—because he 
did not know why, except that nothing was too bad to be said of 
him ; the poorest washerwoman with hungry children would not 
go and do a day’s work for Mrs. So-and-So, because ‘ she beant 
nobody, she beant no better than we; beant a-going to work for 
her.’ This malice was not directed towards strangers, against 
whom it is natural to heave half a brick, but against their own 
old neighbours. They tore each other to pieces, they were per- 
fect cannibals with the tongue, perfect Lestrigonians. They never 
said ‘good morning’ to an equal, or lifted their hats to a lady ; 
a jerk of the head, say about half-an-inch from the perpendicular, 
was their utmost greeting ; their manners were about as pleasant 
as those of cattle might be could they be dressed like human 
beings. True, Bethel was of modern date, but they had had 
resident vicars for centuries; and where had they been, and where 
was the humanising tendency of much-vaunted Christianity ? 
Could not three centuries soften a little village? I will do some- 
thing for them if I can, for the credit of the race at large; they 
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shall not be without an excuse if I can help it; perhaps it was 
because there were no resident squires, perhaps because a good 
many of them had little plots of land; still they were Lestri- 
gonians, and no doubt the row between the Elder and the pastor 
was really due to this malice and uncharitableness. How curious 
it seems to a philosopher that so much religion should be accom- 
panied by such bitter ill-feeling—true religion, too, for these 
Lestrigonians were most seriously in earnest in their chapelling. 
Yet no doubt they fomented the row, for the pastor himself was 
much too clever a man to proceed to such extremities. By nature 
he was a fluent speaker, rising to eloquence as eloquence is under- 
stood among that kind of audience. He carried them with him, 
quite swept them away. They came to hear him from miles 
round about; there were plenty of other chapels, but no one 
like the man at Bethel. Once they came they always came. 
Who can name a country clergyman with University training 
who can do this? The man at Bethel also possessed a natural 
talent of personally impressing and gaining the goodwill of every 
person with whom he came in contact; it was astonishing with 
what tenacity people clung to him, so that there must have been 
something exceptional in his character. His origin was of the 
humblest, he was drawn from the same class as the apostles, as 
the great Fisherman, and the great Tent-maker, a man of manual 
labour lifted entirely by his wit to be a very great power indeed 
in the community where he was stationed. 

Too much credit must not be put upon cottagers’ tales; one 
day they are all so bitter, hanging would not be sufficient, and 
you would suppose they were going to show a lifelong enmity; in 
a week or two it is all forgotten, and next month they are taking 
tea together. Those who know them best say you should never 
believe anything a cottager tells you. There is sure to be ex- 
aggeration, or they tell you half the story, and they catch up the 
wildest rumour and repeat it as unquestioned truth. No doubt 
after a while all this sound and fury signifying nothing will 
blow off and there will be a reconciliation; the pastor and the 
Elder will be bosom friends, all the congregation will be calling, 
and eating and drinking; there will be pipes and three-star 
bottles, and the elect will be made perfect. If the fourth wife 
disappears in time there will be a fifth, and Christian Mormonism 
will flourish exceedingly. Very likely the furious fall-out is over 
before now ; there is no stability in this peculiar cast, the chape 
mind. 
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Another curious reflection suggests itself to anyone who has 
seen the fervour of Bethel. Within an easy walk of each other 
there are eight chapels and three churches and the Salvation 
Army barracks ; a thinly populated country district too ; no squires, 
the farmers all depressed and ruined, the cottagers howling about 
starvation wages. One would have thought all of them together 
could hardly maintain a single spiritual teacher. All this for 
chapel and church; but no cottage hospital, either for accidents or 
diseases. If anyone fell ill they had to be content with the 
workhouse doctor ; if they required anything else they must go to 
the clergyman and get a letter of introduction or some kind of 
certificate for a London hospital or any infirmary to which he 
happened to subscribe. The chapellers made no bones about 
utilising the clergyman in this way; they considered it their 
right ; as he was the parish clergyman it was his place to supply 
them with such certificates. There was no provision for the aged 
labourer or his wife when strength failed—nothing for them but 
parish relief. There was no library. There was no institute for 
the teaching of science or for lectures disseminating the knowledge 
of the nineteenth century. Every now and then the children 
died from drinking bad water—ditch water ; the women took tea, 
the men took beer, the children drank water. Good water 
abounded, but then there was the trouble and expense of digging 
wells; individuals could not do it, the community did not care. 
Does it not seem strange? ll this fervour and building of 
temples and rattling of the Salvation Army drum and loud demands 
for the New Jerusalem, and not a single effort for physical well- 
being or mental training! 

While these pranks are played at Bethel let us glance a 
moment in another direction down the same green country lane 
on the same bright summer day. Let it be late in the afternoon 
of the Sunday, the swifts still wheeling, the roses still blooming, 
blue-winged jays slipping in and out of the beech-trees, These hazel 
lanes were once the scene of Puritan marchings to and fro, of 
Fifth Monarchy men who likened the Seven-hilled City to the 
Beast ; furious men with musket and pike, whose horses’ hoofs 
had defaced the mosaice pavements of cathedrals. These hazel 
lanes, lovely nut-tree boughs, with ‘many an oak that grew 
thereby,’ have been the scene of historic events down from the 
days of St. Dunstan. In the quiet of the Sunday afternoon, when 
the clashing of the bells was stilled, there walked in the shade of 
the oaks a young priest anda lady. His well-shaped form seemed 
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the better shown by his flowing cassock; his handsome face was 
refined by its air of late devotion. The lady, dressed in the highest 
style of aristocratic fashion, that is to say with grace, was evidently 
a member of good society. A little picture certainly: only two 
figures, no pronounced action, no tragedy, yet what a meaning in 
that cassock! It spoke of confession, of ritual, of transubstantia- 
tion, of all the great historic romance of Rome ecclesiastical. The 
great romance of Rome: its holy footsteps of St. Peter, its aérial 
dome of Michael Angelo, its Vatican of ancient manuscripts, of 
beauteous statue and chariot—the great romance of Rome, its 
Borgia, its dungeons and flames of the Inquisition. A picture of 
two figures only, but consider the background. Consider the 
thousands of broad English acres that now support great monas- 
teries and convents in quiet country places where one could scarce 
expect to find a barn. The buildings are there; that is a solid 
fact, take what view you like of them, or take none at all. There 
are men about country roads with shaven crown and cassock whose 
dark continental faces have an unmistakable stamp of priesthood ; 
faces that might be pictured with those of the monks of old Spain. 
Women in long black cloaks, black hoods and white coif; women 
with long black rosaries hanging from the girdle go to and fro 
among the wheat and the clover. One rubs one’s eyes. Are these 
the days of Friar Laurence and Juliet? Shall we meet the mitred 
abbot with his sumpter mule? Shall we meet the mailed knights ? 
In some places whole villages belong to English monks, and there 
is not a man or woman in them who is not a Catholic; there are 
even small country towns which by dint of time, money, and ter- 
ritorial influence have been re-absorbed, and are now as completely 
Catholic as they were before Henry VIII. In these half-village 
half-towns you may chance on a busy market day to come across 
a great building abutting on the street, and may listen to the 
organ and the chant; there is incense and gorgeous ceremony, 
the golden tinkle of the altar-bell. Bow your head, it is the host ; 
cross yourself, it is the mass. The butcher and the dealer are 
busy with the sheep, but it is a Saint’s Day. By-and-by no doubt 
we shall have a village Lourdes at home, and miracles and pil- 
grimages and offerings and shrines; the village will be right glad 
to see the pilgrims, if only they come from the West End and 
have money in the purse. The village would be very glad 
indeed of a miracle to bring it a shower of gold. 
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The Dream House. 


PART I. 
MRS. ARBUTHNOT’S STORY. 


‘ Our life is not a dream ; but it may become a dream, and perhaps ought to 
become one.’—WNoralis. 


\W* are not people with a large balance at our banker’s—we 

cannot afford to make mistakes ; so year after year, when 
the time comes to go into the country, the choice of a locality 
and of a house is the subject of anxious thought. We study 
advertisements, consult house-agents, make our friends’ lives a 
burden to them by asking for information, and spend hours in 
discussing the advantage of this house over that. We, consists of 
myself and my four daughters. They wish to go where they can 
find dancing and tennis, and make themselves believe that they 
are still in London; I like some romantic old-world house beset 
with traditions and memories of the past. My desire is to find 
this on the North-eastern coast; or else my house shall be girt 
round with heather, and stand in the centre of some breezy moor. 
They shriek at the idea of such isolation ; I wail when they dilate 
on the charms of the Pump-room at Harrogate or the Spa at 
Scarborough. 

This difference of opinion has more than once lost me a house 
which I have thought perfect. Sometimes my daughters have 
yielded, and we have gone to a place which I told them their 
higher nature ought to lead them to admire. They never seemed 
to find any pleasure in it, but moved listlessly about all the time 
we were there, and declared themselves wholly uninvigorated by 
moorland breezes or sea-side airs. Sometimes I in my turn 
abandoned my preferences and went where bands played and 
vagrant musicians made the air hot with perpetual musickings. 
My daughters’ joys were not my joys—mine were not theirs; con- 
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sequently every year made our journeyings in search of health 
more of a difficulty and anxiety, Perhaps the worry of indecision 
and hopelessness of pleasing both parties has told on me—I almost, 
think it has. Learned men affirm that when we dream by night 
of what is occupying our minds by day it is a sure sign that we 
are injuring our health by allowing ourselves to be too much ab- 
sorbed by one subject. I found myself constantly dreaming of 
houses—houses such as I myself delighted in, with thick walls 
which cast cool grey shadows, oak doors which would shut and 
keep shut, well-made windows which did not rattle with every 
puff of air and admit every breeze that blew, and looked on pleasant 
woods or sweet secluded meadows, How infinitely more delicious 
these after the turmoil of a London season than the brick-and-a- 
half thick lodgings found in places of fashionable resort. As 
months went by I found these dreams of mine occupying them- 
selves exclusively with one house. It was hoary, lichened, vener- 
able, and stood in large grounds. It had a hall, the walls of 
which were hidden by book-shelves filled with pleasant-looking old 
volumes. The rooms opening out of this were quiet and restful 
in colour, and had been furnished well nigh a century ago. Some 
portraits hung on the walls. There were portraits too on the wide 
old staircase—dingy warriors in black frames, and ladies whose 
blue and yellow dresses were obscured by the hand of time. A 
wide corridor upstairs was a great delight to me in these my 
nightly excursions. I roamed about it unceasingly—there were 
so many doors to open, so many new things to investigate. Many 
a time alas, while exploring a newly-discovered cabinet or specu- 
lating on the character of some beauty of other days, I was rudely 
aroused by my housemaid’s prosaic ‘It is eight o’clock, ma’am, if 
you please,’ and awoke to find that my house in which I had dwelt 
all night—my house in which my soul delighted and my spirit 
found such bounteous and ample rest, was but a dream house, and 
had vanished, and I was occupying one in Harley Street, and must 
get up, dress myself, and go down to breakfast—there, if it were 
summer-time, to be once more perplexed by the question, ‘ Where 
are we to go for our holiday ?’ 

‘I say Scarborough,’ said Agnes, on one of these occasions. 
She was my eldest and prettiest daughter. ‘The Ducies are 
going there, and it always does me the most good. It does every 
one good, mother; none of the girls you see there are as pale as 
we are; they have a pretty colour—even you must own that.’ 

I answer promptly, and declare with truth that it is impos- 
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sible to form a conception as to whether the girls at Scarborough 
are benefiting by the fine air of the place or not, for their faces 
are so thickly covered with pink and white paint that no one can 
see them. 

‘Mother! how naughty you are!’ said my second and sweetest 
daughter, Ruth. ‘ But, Agnes, we were at Scarborough last year, 
this year it is mother’s turn to settle where we are to go; mother, 
you know you said last week that you and we were to choose in 
turn—it is yours now. We want you to go where you like; Agnes 
and I mean to take a lot of work, we shall be quite happy wher- 
ever we go. How I wish we could find your dream house! What 
fun it would be if we could rent it for a month or two!’ 

For I had dreamed so often of this house, and its features had 
become so familiar to me, that I knew it as well as I knew my 
own house in Harley Street—a house which every three months 
made its existence felt by claims for rent and taxes. 

‘It exists only in dreamland,’ I answered ; ‘ we can never find 
it ; more’s the pity! I dreamed of it again last night. I found 
a little room which I had never seen before.’ 

‘I wish one could find little rooms one had never seen before 
in real houses,’ said Agnes. ‘ How delightful it would be to find 
one in this! Open your letters, mother ; there may be one to tell 
us of some nice house. I hope there is; we ought to go away 
soon.’ 

‘Well?’ inquired the girls in a breath, when I laid down a 
letter I had been reading. 

‘Mrs. Trevor thinks that Caldwell Hall might suit us. It is 
seven miles from her, and about the same distance from your 
dear Scarborough.’ 

‘Not wholly in the busy world, &c.,’ said Ruth. 

‘Perhaps half 7s better than the whole,’ murmured Agnes, 
doubtfully. 

‘I will go down to Yorkshire and see it,’ said 1; for Mrs. Trevor 
was an old friend of mine. 

I went, and next day saw Caldwell Hall. It was a complete 
failure. Not only would it have made the girls miserable, but 
me too. It stood as if dropped on the bare ground, without tree 
or shrub or even a sprig of heather near it. It was ugly, modern, 
and pretentious; even Scarborough in all its glory would have 
been more bearable to me, for there I should have had the sea. 


‘Are you quite sure you could not make Caldwell do?’ said 
Mrs. Trevor, in the evening. 
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‘Quite. I detest it!’ 

‘ Lealholm is more the kind of place you would like,’ said she. 

‘Lealholm—what is Lealholm?’ I asked eagerly ; the name 
pleased me. 

‘It is a house that belongs to a friend of mine—Lady Olive 
Damer ; a delightful old place, with fine pictures, china, books ; in 
fact, everything anyone can want, including a ghost. The ghost 
is a lady dressed in grey—people are always fancying they see her. 
That’s why Lady Olive wants to let it; she can get no servants to 
stay.’ 

‘To let it!’ I exclaimed, for in a moment it flashed on my 
mind that this was the house I should end by taking, the very 
house I had unconsciously come so far to see. ‘Why didn’t you 
tell me of it before? Perhaps it would do for me.’ 

‘T am sure it wouldn’t,’ she answered ; ‘ it is a large place, the 
rent will be very high. Besides, she wants to let it for several 
years.’ 

‘She might make some temporary arrangement,’ I continued 
eagerly ; ‘ anyhow I must see it.’ 

‘You forget that what is so inconvenient to her would be in- 
convenient to you—no servants would stay with you.’ 

‘Let us go and see it!’ I said ; that was all I cared for. 

‘You surely don’t want to take it, when there are such draw- 
backs ? ’ 

‘Yes, I do. If I like it, I will take it.’ 
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PART II. 


MRS. TREVOR’S STORY. 


As Mrs. Arbuthnot was so anxious to see Lealholm, we went there 
nextday. The heavy rain had brought out the colour of everything 
—fields, trees, and flowers looked doubly bright and beautiful— 
our drive was delicious. Lealholm was a long, low, grey stone 
house with a great many windows. Just as we were approaching 
it, I was communicating an interesting bit of local gossip to my 
friend, but I saw that she was only giving half her mind to 
what I was saying. ‘ You are thinking of something else,’ I said, 
‘Oh no, I was only looking at the house,’ she answered. 
‘T like it; don’t you?’ 
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‘Yes, I like it,’ she said, but did not seem to want to say 
more. 

The housekeeper received us. Mrs. Arbuthnot, with a half- 
frightened face, looked up and down and around the hall in silence. 
Surely she was not beginning to be afraid of seeing the ghost al- 
ready ! 

‘Have you any misgivings?’ I whispered, with an amused 
smile. ‘ Are you beginning to wish we had not come ?’ 

‘I? Ob no,’ she answered; but still she uttered no word of 
admiration or liking. 

‘What a good hall!’ I exclaimed, for her apparent dissatisfac- 
tion was disappointing to me. 

She looked anxiously about her, and still kept silence. I 
glanced from her to the housekeeper, who was looking discreetly 
unconscious of anything that was passing, and said in a whisper, 
‘Tam so sorry I said that; I ought not to admire anything if you 
want to make a bargain.’ 

‘It’s not that, Lucy,’ she replied gently, and followed the 
housekeeper into the dining-room. When there, she gave one 
quick searching glance around, and then almost shut her eyes as 
if refusing to see more. ‘It is much too large a place for her,’ I 
thought ; ‘she sees it is.’ 

The housekeeper pointed out a picturesque old mantelpiece. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot set her lips firmly together as if resolutely 
bearing pain or distress of some unwonted kind. 

‘My dear,’ I said, when I saw how pale and strange she looked, 
‘are you ill? Are you feeling faint ?’ 

‘Hush!’ she whispered, ‘it is nothing! Take no notice of 
me now.’ 

The housekeeper continued to expatiate on the merits of the 
dining-room, and Mrs. Arbuthnot became more like herself. ‘It 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. This table will seat a 
party of fourteen quite comfortably, and it draws out as required. 
You are looking at the pictures, madam—they are very much 
thought of in the county.’ 

‘But the lady in the blue dress,’ said Mrs. Arbuthnot; ‘I don’t 
see her.’ 

‘My dear!’ I once more exclaimed, and my voice sounded 
strangely even to myself; but was she taking leave of her senses? 

‘Iam sure I don’t know what I was thinking of,’ she said 
very humbly. 


‘Oh, but you are quite right, madam the lady is quite right 
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about that picture,’ said the housekeeper, taking Laura’s part 
against me, her oppressor. ‘ At least I believe she is, for I have 
only lived in her ladyship’s family for three months; but the 
butler did tell me that one of the ladies’ portraits in the dining- 
room had been taken down to go to some exhibition. You know 
the house, madam ?’ 

‘I must have heard something about the pictures, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot replied, ‘but most people have ladies in light blue 
among their family portraits.’ 

We went to the drawing-room, the library, the breakfast-room. 
I thought all I saw delightful, but Laura went from one room to 
another in silence, as if she were completely indifferent or only 
half awake. ‘She must be putting on this coldness because she 
wants to feel indifferent to the place, I said to myself. ‘She is 
mortified at being obliged to recognise that a house which 
would suit her so admirably is certain to be beyond her means, 
But as people choose to persuade themselves that there is a 
ghost here, Lady Olive may have to be satisfied with less.’ 

I waited until Laura was absorbed by a view from one of the 
windows, and then said to the housekeeper, ‘There is a ghost 
here, isn’t there—a lady? I wish you would tell me about her.’ 

The woman looked shocked at this direct attack, but recovered 
herself promptly, and said, ‘Oh, madam, there are always foolish 
stories about old houses of this kind, but there is no ghost here.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid to speak out,’ I persisted. ‘My friend does 
not object to ghosts; what you say will neither affect her in one 
way nor the other. Ifshe likes the house, and the terms suit her, 
she will take it, ghost or no ghost.’ 

‘It is no ghost, then,’ maintained the housekeeper, stoutly. 
‘I know there is a silly rumour that the house is haunted, 
and I dare say that will stand in the way of letting it, but—— ’ 

But at this moment Mrs. Arbuthnot strolled slowly back to 
us. She still looked half asleep, and as if unable to believe herself 
in the living world. Any one might have imagined her to be in 
a state of mesmeric somnambulism. Once or twice the house- 
keeper gazed at her in surprise, but she was quite unconscious of 
this. But how surprised the poor woman must have been when 
on our leaving the last downstairs room, Mrs. Arbuthnot at once, 
and as if it were quite natural that she should do so, took the 
lead of the party. She walked to one of the doors in the hall, 
opened it, and went through it. How could she know that this 
was the door which led to the stairs? There were so many 
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doors, and all were so exactly alike? She slowly ascended the 
stairs, and we followed her. Her eyes were not bent on the way 
she was taking, but on the pictures; ours were bent on her. One 
after another she passed with an air of awe-struck recognition, 
and when at last she reached the top of the stairs, and saw a long 
corridor stretching out before her, she seemed as if she could go 
no farther, but sank down on a chair, and told me to walk on 
with the housekeeper, and she would rejoin us in a minute or two. 

I saw plainly that it was not rest that she needed, but solitude 
to recover her self-control, and after a while she came to us looking 
like one who had struggled with herself and gained a partial 
victory. It was a long corridor running the whole length of the 
house. Many doors opened out of it. Antique cabinets stood 
between them, pictures and rare old engravings hung above. We 
had no time to examine these, though sometimes she stopped 
abruptly to look at. one ; but when we reached the end, she said, 
‘Where is the archway ?’ 

‘Hush, Laura!’ I exclaimed, and laid my hand on her arm, for 
what did she know about archways here, and her manner was so 
odd and excited. 

‘Ah, I was sure you knew the place!’ said the housekeeper 
triumphantly. ‘ Her ladyship had the archway built up a week or 
two ago; she thought—I don’t quite know what she did think— 
but she had it built up. Oh, I think she thought the house 
would be a great deal warmer without it.’ 

I was sure that I knew why Lady Olive had blocked up this door. 
She had—foolish woman that she was—believed that this might 
check the ghost’s power of moving about. But what was Laura 
doing? She was standing by the blocked-up archway—a large 
picture now hung before it, but the housekeeper was pointing out 
an uncovered bit of the moulding, and my poor friend was gazing at 
it with dilated eyes. The housekeeper must have thought her very 
uncanny—I was beginning to think her uncanny myself. To hide 
the strangeness of her behaviour, I again tried to lead the house- 
keeper into conversation. ‘ You say that Lady Olive wishes to let 
Lealholm for some years ?’ 

‘Yes, madam, but I don’t think she would object to a tenant 
for the summer months.’ 

‘Mrs. Arbuthnot would only want it for two months—would 
that be too short a time ? ’ 

‘Oh no, I am sure her ladyship would let her have it.’ 

So far, so good ; but what was Laura doing? She was still 
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standing by the blocked-up archway, and sometimes looking at 
it, and sometimes round about her, with as much mournfully 
affectionate interest as if she were revisiting the long-forsaken 
home of her childhood. I sawthat.she did not look as if she could 
either bear to speak or be spoken to, so I tried to keep the house- 
keeper away from her, and said, ‘ Lady Olive has gone to her Scar- 
borough house, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes, madam. I think she likes it best.’ 

‘You have not told us the rent of this—it is not very high, I 
trust ?’ 

‘If the lady thinks of taking the house,’ was her guarded 
reply, ‘I will send for the agent—he lives quite near.’ 

So I went to poor dear Laura and asked in a whisper if she 
thought of taking it? 

‘Taking it!’ she exclaimed ; ‘of course I shall take it. It 
would be strange if I didn’t.’ 

‘But the terms may not suit you,’ I urged, for she never seemed 
to think of that, and it was a large and handsome house, though it 
was so out of the way of everyone and everything. 

‘They must suit—I will make any sacrifice—I must have it.’ 

‘I wonder why—lI wish you would tell me.’ 

* Not now,’ she answered ; ‘let us ask about the rent. But I 
must 

‘ Don’t decide now,’ I said anxiously, for her manner alarmed 
me. ‘Consult your family. This is avery lonely place—suppose 
you were ill, and wanted a doctor.’ I was forced to remind her of 
this, for I saw that she needed one already. 

‘Never mind that! Never mind anything but securing what 
I want.’ 

* You are ill 

‘No I am not—it is not that.’ 

‘Then what is it?’ 

But just as she was about to speak, the housekeeper came 
back and said that luckily there was no need to send for Mr. 
Taylor, for he was in the house and would see us at once. 

‘Do take one night to consider,’ I pleaded. ‘ You are deciding 
far too quickly.’ 

‘I must decide quickly,’ she replied, pressing eagerly onwards. 
‘If I lose this opportunity the whole thing will fade away, I shall 
never have another ; 

She soon settled everything with the agent. She was to pay 
sixteen guineas a week, 
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‘ It isa ridiculously low rent for such a place as this,’ he observed, 
but you see the house is difficult to let, for it is so out of the way. 
Still you can easily get al] you want, and better air than this is not 
to be found.’ 

I made a point of reading the agreement which my friend 
signed. She was to pay 1341. 8s. for two months, which arrange- 
ment was to be binding whether she stayed the whole time or not. 
After this period she might stay on by paying fifteen guineas 
weekly, and leave when she chose. 

When this paper and its duplicate had been signed, Laura 
stole away with the housekeeper to make some arrangements, and 
I remained with the agent. ‘Now Mr. Taylor,’ I said, as per- 
suasively as I could, ‘that agreement is signed, and my friend 
will have to pay for the house whether she lives in it or not, so I 
do wish you would tell me one or two things—you need not be 
afraid of speaking out. Mrs. Arbuthnot is not nervous—she has 
no fear of ghosts—in fact, I think she would rather live in a 
house with a ghost than not. I want you to tell me how much 
of a ghost there is here.’ 

Mr. Taylor, a shrewd, middle-aged Yorkshireman, looked at 
me with twinkling eyes, and a laugh lurking in the corners of 
his large firmly-cut mouth, He wasevidently highly amused 
at me for thinking that I could get anything out of him that he 
didn’t want to reveal. 

‘I am sure, madam, I should have the greatest pleasure in 
telling you everything if there were anything to tell—it’s just a 
pack of nonsense. There are no ghosts here, I can assure you of 
that.’ 

‘But, Mr. Taylor, there must be some reason for assuming, as 
you do in your agreement, that your tenant may wish to leave 
abruptly before her tenancy has expired, and may also wish to 
resist paying for the house.’ 

‘Oh no, madam, I assure you it is just an agreement like any 
other agreement—they all have conditions of that kind in them.’ 

‘ Not quite like that,’ I answered resolutely. ‘Come, you are 
not dealing with a lady who will want to act dishonourably, and I 
am sure she won’t mind a ghost or two—so do tell me.’ 

‘Since the lady is of so hospitable a turn,’ he replied, ‘I am 
almost sorry that there is no ghost. I will, however, own that a 
lot of silly nonsense has been talked about the place of late years, 
and it has got about among the servants, and given her ladyship 
a great deal of trouble—that is one of the main reasons for her 
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leaving the hall. She has such difficulty in keeping her women- 
servants. They come here and they fancy things, so they go, and 
new ones come, but they very soon hear what the old ones have 
said and fancied, and immediately feel themselves bound to fancy 
the same thing. That’s how it was, and there really was no bearing 
it. Besides, her ladyship likes a cheerful place, and prefers Scar- 
borough. Now, madam, I think your friend had better not trust 
to getting any servants here, but bring her own London ones 
and say nothing about this ghost. I will speak to all the outdoor 
servants here, and to their wives and families, and impress on them 
that they will lose their places if they breathe one hint of this 
stupid story to any of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s household. I am known 
to be a man of my word, so I'll answer for it that she will come 
and go, and no ghost be either seen or heard of by her or any 
one.’ 

‘I think that extremely probable, Mr. Taylor. Thank you 
for what you intend doing. By the bye, what was the ghost like 
that these people saw ?’ 

But I was going too far. He rose instantly, took his hat with 
the air of a man who could endure no more of such nonsense, and 
said, ‘‘They saw no ghost! There was no ghost to see! People 
are so foolish—so downright foolish—especially women—I mean 
women-servants,’ and with this, and a bow, he departed. 

I went to Laura. She was giving directions, for she wished 
to come to Lealholm immediately. 

‘Come upstairs with me again, Lucy,’ she whispered ; ‘ the 
house is all but mine now, so they won’t mind our going alone.’ 

The housekeeper seemed quite willing to let us do as we liked, 
so we went upstairs together. 

‘ What do you want to see?’ I asked. 

‘There is one little room,’ she answered tremulously, ‘a little 
room I discovered not long before I left London—the housekeeper 
did not show it to us, and I do so long to see it.’ 

I stared at her in utter dismay, and faltered out, ‘I—I don’t 
quite understand you, Laura,’ 

She smiled and answered, ‘ Don’t look so miserable! I am not 
ill. Strange things do sometimes happen in this world.’ 

‘Yes, but nothing is happening now! You must be ill—very 
ill-—do let us get home. You talk of discovering little rooms 
here while you were still in London—isn’t that enough to make 
me uneasy ? And how do you know so much about this house— 
you have never been here before ?’ 
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‘ Never in the body, but night after night in the spirit—night 
after night I have dreamed of this house. I know every room— 
every picture on the walls—every bit of furniture; I know them 
far better than that woman who showed them to us. I have 
always thought of it as my house, I have spoken of it as my 
house, Agnes and Ruth will tell you that—they know it from my 
description almost as well as I do, and they call it ‘ Mother’s 
House.” And now, dear,’ she said, bursting into tears, ‘it is my 
house!’ 

When I see people yield to strong emotion of any kind, it has, 
for a moment, at any rate, a curious tendency to arouse my anger 
and impatience. It did so now—the woman was so foolish and 
unreasonable, and so headstrong in her determination to believe 
in her own weak fancies. 

‘Let us go to your little room,’ said I, ‘ but don’t expect me to 
believe in it unless you take me straight to it without one moment’s 
hesitation as to the way.’ 

‘There is no difficulty in doing that,’ she answered calmly, 
and went on upstairs, and once more along the corridor. Then she 
opened a door near the end of it, and entered a long narrow room 
in which were two small beds. She walked quite across the room 
to one of the beds, and drew aside a screen which stood before and 
completely hid what looked like the door of a rather low cupboard. 
Before she turned the handle of this, she said, ‘ You will have to 
stoop, or you will hurt your head—there are two steps down, and 
they are steep ones.’ 

I did stoop. There were two steps down, and they were steep. 

Having accomplished the descent safely, we found ourselves 
suddenly in a square, rather low-ceilinged room with a wide, low, 
latticed window. It looked into a pretty old-fashioned garden. 
The room was very simply furnished, but each of us women felt in 
a moment that the possession of it as a quiet retreat of our own 
would add a joy to our lives that they had never known before. 

‘Well, have I not brought you here without swerving from 
the right path for a moment? Now, Lucy, do you believe what 
I said ?’ 

But I would not say I believed, I only said that I did not know 
what to think. 

She looked at me with such piteously persuading eyes, that I 
stooped down and kissed her, and then, taking her hand in mine, 
I gently led her away. 
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PART III. 


MRS. TREVOR’S STORY CONTINUED. 


‘ On, you know Mrs. Arbuthnot! Do tell me all about her. She 
appeared so suddenly on the scene, and took my house so quickly 
when she did appear, that I have always felt some curiosity about 
her.’ 

Lady Olive Damer was the speaker. She had come from 
Scarborough to stay from Saturday to Monday with me, and it 
was now Monday morning. 

‘She is one of my oldest friends.’ 

‘Indeed; it is lucky for me that she took a fancy to Lealholm, 
but it seems an odd place for a woman with grown-up daughters 
to choose,’ remarked Lady Olive. ‘I have not seen her, but I 
have seen her daughters. They are handsome, showy-looking 
girls, but they must be bored to death at Lealholm.’ 

‘ Oh no, they ride a great deal—they go to Scarborough when- 
ever they like. They have a number of friends there, and their 
mother makes them all welcome at Lealholm. They see a great 
many people.’ 

‘ And is all going on right there ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘I imagine so,’ I replied cautiously, for I thought I knew what 
she meant. 

‘You don’t hear any complaints ?’ 

‘No, I think they find the house very comfortable,’ I said, for 
I did not know whether she was referring to the ghost or not, and 
thought she had better declare herself. 

‘But when I was there,’ said Lady Olive, ‘I had a great deal 
of annoyance with the servants—they declared they saw ghosts.’ 

‘And you?’ I said, determined to drive her into a corner, for 
she had no right to talk in this uncertain way about her servants 
fancying that they saw ghosts if she was so foolish as to fancy 
the same thing. ‘Did you never imagine that you saw them 
too?’ 

‘You must promise never to mention what I am going to say,’ 
she answered ; ‘ but, to tell you the honest truth, I have had little 
fancies of the same kind—in fact I have more than once imagined 
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I saw a figure—a figure of a little old lady dressed in grey, 
wandering about the house.’ 

‘Was that what the servants said they saw?’ I asked, though 
I knew it was, and had heard so repeatedly. 

‘Yes, whenever any one came to say that she had seen some- 
thing, it was always this same little old lady in grey. She was 
perfectly harmless—no one ever said she was not—but nevertheless 
the maids were terrified.’ 

‘And you?’ I again demanded. ‘Did she not terrify 
you ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps she did a little. There is something rather 
eerie about meeting a strange, silent, unknown woman gliding 
about your house by night.’ 

‘Why didn’t you speak to her, and ask her what she wanted— 
that’s what you believers say is the right thing to do?’ 

‘I speak to her! I should not have dared. I was glad to 
leave the house. Mind you, I don’t believe I really saw anything. 
I know it was only a delusion, but it was a disagreeably per- 
sistent one. You won’t repeat this?’ 

‘OF course not, but every one knows it. Do you think that 
what the servants saw was a delusion too?’ 

‘The servants saw nothing. They heard rumours of what I 
had seen, and thought it their duty to see the same—that is all— 
that’s what servants do. Once more, I must beg you not to speak 
of this, I want to let Lealholm for some years—no one will take 
it if they hear it is haunted.’ 

‘TI shall not tell. Besides, if I did, you could refer people to 
Mrs. Arbuthnot; she has seen no ghost, and none of her servants 
have.’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed in a tone of great relief, ‘ how delighted 
Iam to hear that! I ought to call on her. I have not dared 
to go; I was so afraid of hearing complaints of the ghost, and 
reproaches for letting a haunted house. Are you quite sure that 
none of them have seen anything ?’ 

‘Quite. Mrs. Arbuthnot is enchanted with the place. She 
told me the other day that she had not felt so happy since she 
was a child—that a sense of perfect well-being and rest had taken 
possession of her.’ 

‘Poor thing! How glad I am.’ 

‘She went there in some trepidation, for every one told her 
that her daughters would be unhappy—that they would be too 
far from Scarborough to enjoy it, and too near to feel that enjoying 
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it was quite out of the question ; but that is not the case at all— 
they are as happy as she is.’ 

‘I will call to-morrow—I wish I had gone before. It is so 
odd that the servants have given her no trouble,’ she added, as if 
not quite satisfied. 

I could not help wondering what had become of her belief in 
the ghost being a delusion of her own. 

‘ The servants !’ I repeated ; ‘they are high and mighty London 
ones. I don’t suppose they condescend to talk to the natives.’ 

‘Well, I shall go to-morrow,’ she repeated. ‘I shall certainly 
go to-morrow.’ 

‘I am going to-day. I am to stay two nights there.’ 

‘Two nights!’ she exclaimed, in amazement, and then I 
once more realised how much fear she had felt, and how little 
belief she had in her own theory of delusions, 

‘You might go to Lealholm with me,’ I said, taking no 
notice of this. ‘Suppose that instead of letting your carriage come 
here, you telegraph to your coachman to be there at five. We 
will set off so as to arrive about half-past four—you won’t want 
more than half an hour to make your call.’ 

‘ An excellent plan! But when you are there, dear Mrs. Trevor, 
don’t let anything tempt you to reveal what I have said.’ 

‘I reveal it? Never! It would be a perfect sin to disturb 
her happiness! I can keep a secret.’ And I smiled as 1 thought 
of the secret I was now keeping from Lady Olive. What would 
she have thought of poor foolish Mrs. Arbuthnot’s ridiculous 
fancies about Lealholm? What ridiculous fancies they were! 
How could any grown woman be so absurd as to think she could 
recognise a house which she had seen only in the veiled light 
of dreams? Dreams are all vagueness and confusion; it would 
be perfectly easy to persuade oneself that almost any house was 
the very counterpart of a shadowy house dreamed of months 
before. 

I was thinking of this when Lady Olive said, ‘What kind of 
person is Mrs. Arbuthnot? Is she matter of fact?’ 

‘By no means. If you are still thinking of your ghost, she is 
just the person to see it, if it were there to be seen. She is most 
imaginative—you have no idea what odd fancies she has.’ 

‘ What kind of fancies ?’ 

‘You will see her this afternoon, perhaps she will tell you her- 
self,’ I answered evasively. 

We carried out our project, and went to Lealholm together. 
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‘She has got it for a ridiculously low rent!’ exclaimed the 
high-born lady the moment she saw the house. ‘I should like 
to know where she could find such a house as that for sixteen 
guineas a week anywhere else ?’ 

The Arbuthnot girls were playing tennis. They came to 
speak to us, and then the three youngest went in search of their 
mother, who had a tiresome habit of retreating to some remote 
place with a book. 

Save for water-colour sketches and work, Lady Olive perceived 
few traces of foreign occupation. We sat down to wait for Laura, 
but presently Ruth came to say that her mother was not to be 
found anywhere, but that as messengers had been sent in every 
direction, she would doubtless soon be discovered. 

‘She will so regret losing so much of your visit,’ added Ruth. 

‘Oh, by the bye, Lady Olive,’ I said, ‘ would you mind telling 
us the names of some of the people whose portraits are on the 
walls? Mrs. Arbuthnot longs to know them, and it does add very 
much to their interest.’ 

‘I will tell them to Miss Arbuthnot, and she will tell her 
mother.’ 

She went to the dining-room and told us the names of the 
pictures there, and then to those on the stairs, and last of all to 
the corridor. Ruth made notes of all she told us, and the dead 
and gone men and women whose counterfeit presentments were 
before us seemed to be brought a step nearer now that we knew 
what names they had borne while on earth. 

But still no Laura appeared, and at last Lady Olive said, ‘ The 
carriage will be here in seven minutes !’ 

‘How vexing it is that we cannot find mother,’ said Agnes. 
‘I wish she would not go to such out-of-the-way places !’ 

That expression seemed to reveal to me where she was—it was 
like a flash of inspiration. ‘I do believe I can find her!’ I said, 
and went in search of the little room which had charmed me so 
much when Laura first showed it tome. But my memory was 
not so good ashers. I opened several doors, and still did not find 
the long narrow bedroom with two beds in it, which was the 
ante-chamber to the other room. 

‘What are you looking for?’ asked Lady Olive. 

Until she spoke, I had forgotten that: she was at home here 
and could guide me. 

‘I want a long slip of a room with two beds in it. You have 
to go through it to get to a dear little room beyond.’ 
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‘Oh, I know,’ she said, promptly, and immediately took me to 
the room in question. 

I opened the low door and stooped down to look inside. Yes, 
there by the open window, and framed as it were by the jessamine 
outside, sat Laura, a sweet, placid, quietly contemplative figure, 
robed as usual in soft, cool grey. A book lay on her lap, but she 
wanted no book—she was the picture of tranquil happiness. 

‘Laura dear!’ I said, hastily, ‘we have been searching for 
youeverywhere! Luckily I thought you might be here. Let me 
introduce you to Lady Olive Damer, who has come here with me 
to see you.’ 

She rose and welcomed Lady Olive, and made many apologies 
for her absence. ‘It is this room which tempts me, and often 
makes me so difficult to find—I am so fond of this room.’ 

‘I wonder if Lady Olive had the same liking for it when she 
lived here ?’ I said, by way of saying something, for Lady Olive 
seemed so long in speaking. 

‘Oh yes, I liked it,’ she replied nervously. ‘I liked it and all 
the rest of the house very much until > and then she stopped 
suddenly. 

How foolish she was! She did not want Laura to know about 
the ghost, and yet it seemed to me that she had just been on the 
point of telling her about it herself. 

*It is delightful!’ exclaimed Laura, apparently not observing 
the interruption. ‘Everything is delightful! I never liked any 
house so much—I am completely happy here! And I feel so 
settled—it is strange to say so to you, Lady Olive, but I feel just 
as if all I see were my own.’ 

Lady Olive seemed unable to take her eyes off Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
and they were not so kindly in their expression as I should have 
liked—they were full of cold, critical inquiry, with a strong dash of 
repugnance. I supposed that she did not like to hear Mrs, 
Arbuthnot, whom doubtless she regarded as immensely inferior to 
herself, professing herself so thoroughly at home in a house that 
belonged to a member of the aristocracy. 

But no, that could not be the reason, for soon afterwards her 
ladyship began to talk, and was most civil, expressing the greatest 
satisfaction in her tenant’s satisfaction. We returned to the 
drawing-room and had tea. And yet I could not help thinking 
that Lady Olive looked at my dear Laura with an air of being on 
her guard against her. 

Suddenly I had an idea which seemed to explain this a little. 
N2 
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She was afraid that something might be said about the ghost! 
She knew that she had acknowledged her belief in what she was 
pleased to consider its existence to me, and was afraid that I 
should be shocked if I heard her deny it, as she certainly would 
deny it, to her tenant. Very soon Laura did say, ‘I am the more 
happy here, because I was led to expect so much that would have 
been disagreeable. We were told that there was a ghost! I can 
only say that none of us have ever seen one.’ 

Considering how anxious Lady Olive was to secure a good 
character for her house, I thought she might have received this 
communication more gratefully. She said nothing, but looked at 
Laura with a strange expression. I was sorry for Lady Olive— 
how she must have wished that she had not said so much to me! 

‘Lady Olive,’ said Laura, gently, ‘will you excuse me asking 
you this—but I do take such interest in ghost-stories. I don’t 
care in the least what the servants say they saw, but I do want to 
ask you if you ever saw anything, and if you really think that 
the house is haunted ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Arbuthnot,’ replied Lady Olive, and her words 
seemed wrung from her in spite of herself. ‘The house was 
haunted—it was haunted by you !’ 


MarGARET HUNT. 
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Baseball and Cricket. 


ATE in September 1886 certain English cricketers of renown 
watched the close of a great game at baseball in the base- 
ball ground of Philadelphia. The Englishmen had just brought 
to a triumphant close a game against the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club in which at the outset it had looked very much as if they 
would be beaten; and with this game they had triumphantly 
closed their American tour, winning every game which they had 
played. The Philadelphian baseball ‘nine’ whose play they were 
watching were not the strongest team of the National Baseball 
League, but they have earned the title of the Champion-Killers, 
having defeated the Detroit nine early in the season when Detroit 
was ahead of all the rest, and the Chicago nine at the close of the 
season when Chicago had practically won the Champions’ Pennant. 
Thus the English cricketers had an opportunity of watching very 
fine baseball play at Philadelphia. 

Presently the Englishmen began to form a somewhat poor 
opinion of the batting qualities of the baseball players. Cricketers 
are apt to despise what is called a full-pitched ball, that is, one 
which does not touch the ground before it reaches the bat. The 
cricketer can have but a poor eye, in fact he must be but a poor 
player, who cannot hit such a ball; and though if he is careless 
about it he may readily hit a catch, yet with a moderate amount 
of care he can hit a full-pitched ball not only easily but safely. 
Now the English cricketers saw none but full-pitched balls thrown 
in the baseball game they were watching, and yet to their astonish- 
ment quite a considerable proportion of these balls were missed ! 
Here were the members of two trained teams, missing again and 
again a kind of ball which an English schoolboy would be ashamed 
to miss once in a score of trials. 

When the game was over, and, which is more, decided (for base- 
ball has at least one great advantage over cricket, it very seldom 
ends in a draw), the English cricketers were asked their opinion 
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of the play, and were obliged to admit that so far as they could 
judge the batting seemed very weak. ‘That is a compliment at 
any rate to the pitchers,’ they were told. ‘ But to say the truth,’ 
one of them replied, ‘the bowling—or what you call “ pitching,” 
seemed weak too, Every ball was full-pitched, and any one can hit 
a full-pitched ball; yet your fellows often missed them.’ A smile 
passed round among the baseball players and their friends. ‘ Any 
one can hit a full-pitched ball, can he? What do you say to that, 
Fothergill ? Can any one hit one of your curves?’ Fothergill 
rather thought not; and considering that an income about ten 
times as large as an English curate’s is paid a first-class pitcher in 
America, it will be readily understood that if any one could knock 
their pitching about at pleasure, they would be rather costly at 
the price. The Englishmen, however, though they may have 
begun to suspect that there must be more in baseball pitching 
than met the eye, could not but maintain their opinion that even 
with baseball bats, the bowling, or rather throwing, of the best 
pitcher ought to be easily met. 

Naturally the idea was suggested that the matter might very 
readily be put to the test. Here were several of the best English 
bats, and a bowler or two before whom the best American bats had 
fallen, so that the effectiveness of American pitching might at 
once be tested and appreciated ; tested by the bats, appreciated at 
its full value by the bowlers. And here, on the other hand, were 
several excellent wielders of the baseball ‘club’ (one can hardly 
call it a bat), and one or two of the best pitchers in the States. 
Accordingly Fothergill was called forth to send ina ball or two for 
whomsoever among the Englishmen might care to wield the club. 
One among the cricketers, he whose batting average in their 
American tour was highest, and well known alike for staunch 
defence and brilliant batting on many an English field, stepped 
forth, and grasped that strange weapon which baseball players call 
a bat. It is a straight club, about 34 feet long, circular through- 
out its length, and tapering uniformly from the extremity where it 
is about three inches in diameter, to the hand, where its diameter is 
about an inch and a half, or much the same as that of the handle of 
a cricket bat. It is not held as the latter is, its use being in fact 
altogether different. The cricket bat is primarily a defensive in- 
strument, only used to strike when the player feels, rightly or 
wrongly, that he can strike safely. The baseball club is used 
like the stick in our game of rounders (of which baseball is a de- 
velopment) solely to strike, The striking again is quite different. 
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There is nothing in baseball corresponding to the drive, whether to 
the ‘ on’ or to the ‘ off ’; nothing corresponding to the ‘leg hit,’ and 
still less to the ‘draw.’ We never see anything resembling a 
snick to the slips. Andalthough the most beautiful of all strokes 
at cricket—the ‘ cut ’—is the one to which baseball hitting most 
nearly corresponds, there is nothing, at any rate to a cricketer’s 
eye, to recall that elegant stroke in the swiping blow given at the 
ball by even the most effective baseball players. Imagine a player 
starting as if to make a cut at cricket towards cover-point, but 
swiping instead with horizontal bat and sending the ball towards 
‘long on,’ and you will get a fair idea of an average stroke at base- 
ball. Only it must be remembered that such a swingeing stroke 
as this, though it would be an abomination of desolation at cricket, 
is the thing at baseball, whereas a player who should attempt the 
cricketer’s style would appear as an unutterable duffer at baseball. 

The English cricketer who took the baseball club to face the 
pitching of Fothergill was too apt a sportsman, we need hardly 
remark, to attempt to use the club as he would have used a cricket 
bat. He had seen the baseball men at work, and he knew how to 
hold and wield the club as they did. His skill as a cricketer, and 
plenty of practice also at lawn tennis, would enable him, he felt sure, 
to sight the ball quite readily, and tostrike it every time. Taking 
his stand by the ‘ plate,’ he faced the pitcher. othergill smilingly 
sent in the ball after the customary steps within the pitcher’s 
ground, steps which seem meaningless to the cricketer, but every 
one of which has its effect in securing the right delivery according 
to the pitcher’s own particular style. Theball rushed towards the 
batsman precisely like a swift full-pitched ball at cricket, though 
thrown, not bowled. Nothing could seem simpler than to hit a 
ball so delivered. Yet, to the batsman’s amazement, his stroke 
passed nearly a foot above the ball. He had not only missed it, 
but missed it badly ! 

The ball is returned to Fothergill, who sends it in again, but 
this time with a slightly different action. Again the cricketer 
makes his stroke, but again he misses the ball, which somehow 
passes several inches to the right of the place where he expected 
to strike it! 

Again and yet again these easy full-pitched balls were de- 
livered ; but again and again the skilful cricketer, who would 
probably not miss one out of a hundred full-pitched balls at cricket, 
and then only when wearied till he became careless, missed the 
full-pitched baseball, and missed it badly. Not till the eleventh 
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ball was sent in did he succeed in striking the ball, and then only 
by aiming where he expected the ball not tobe. By aiming at 
the ball he found he was bound to miss, so he tried aiming a little 
on one side of it, and by a mere fluke made his first successful 
stroke. 

It is hardly necessary to say that by this time the cricketer and 
his friends had recognised that there was something more in base- 
ball pitching, simple though it seemed, than met the eye; else 
directed by the well-trained eye the bat must have met the ball. 
The bowlers who were standing by were especially interested. We 
ought rather perhaps to say one bowler, and we are not quite sure 
that in his case we ought to continue to leave names unmentioned, 
for it will be dreadfully trying to British cricketers next season if 
he lets loose upon them without warning the experience he gained 
that autumn afternoon in Philadelphia. It was obvious to the 
bowler that the baseball was missed so persistently because it did 
not fiy straight. Like one of his own twisters from off or from leg, 
the baseball had a break. But how the break could be obtained, 
without any contact with the ground, was a mystery not readily 
solved. Still more mysterious did the matter appear when the 
course of the ball was watched from behind the ‘pitcher.’ 
(Strangely enough the umpire at baseball—there is but one—does 
his work near the catcher, corresponding to our wicket-keeper, 
with but a poor chance one would suppose of judging critically the 
fitness of the delivery). For the bowler found, when so watching 
the ball, that it went straight, or at any rate only curved in 
response to the law of gravity, until it had traversed the greater part 
of its course, and then curved off either up or down or right or left, 
as if it had cushioned at an obtuse but quite recognisable angle 
against some palpable surface, where no surface appeared. 

As a matter of fact, every ball which Fothergill sent in had 
cushioned against the air. But that served as no explanation to 
the perplexed cricketers. For as there was as much air above as 
below, and to the right as to the left of the ball, it was difficult 
to understand why in one case the ball should be deflected upwards, 
in another downwards, in one case towards the right, in another 
towards the left. It was easy to guess that the deflection resulted 
from the spin given to the ball by the pitcher at the moment of 
delivery, but a spin cannot, it should seem, make an aerial cushion 
against which the ball would rebound, twisting from it as the 
cricket ball ‘breaks’ from the ground at the moment when it 
touches the surface while swiftly spinning. 
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As a matter of fact the curving of the ball at baseball is 
entirely different from the break at cricket. If it resembles any- 
thing in the course of a ball bowled in the usual way at cricket, it 
is the rebound from the ground, hot the break to right or left. The 
problem indeed of a curving baseball is by no means simple, 
a good proof of which may be found in the circumstance that Mr. 
Chadwick, of New York, who knows more about the history of base- 
ball than any man living, who may be said indeed to have created 
scientific baseball play, went entirely wrong in endeavouring to 
explain the curving now given to the ball by every pitcher of 
the least standing. With the advantage of any number of skilful 
pitchers to show how the thing is done, which indeed he explained 
quite correctly, he yet somistook the theory of the matter as to 
conclude that the twist which gives a curve to the right would give 
one to the left and vice versi, with corresponding error in regard 
to curving up and down. 

Let us first consider what the pitcher who wants to make a 
ball curve does with the ball at the moment of delivery, and then 
inquire what is the effect on the ball. 

Imagine a horizontal straight line drawn from the pitcher’s 
hand at the moment of delivery to the middle of the bat. Then 
while there are many ways in which the pitcher may make the ball 
spin, it is essential for effective curving that the axis on which the 
ball spins shall be square to this imaginary line. The ball may 
be made to spin about a vertical axis by a sharp retraction of 
either its right side or its left side (as viewed by the pitcher); or 
it may be made to spin on a horizontal axis square to the proposed 
trajectory by retracting either the top or the bottom of the ball ; 
or it may be made to turn on an axis lying between these two and 
at any angle to either: in every such case a good curve can he 
secured. But to make the ball spin ona horizontal axis coinciding 
with the course along which the ball is to be sent would be useless, 
though this is precisely the kind of spin which the bowler at cricket 
gives to the ball as most effective for a break either from leg or 
from off according to the spin’s direction. 

It is tolerably obvious that while such a spin as is given to a 
rifle bullet could only make a missile fly more steadily, whether 
it be bullet or ball, any other kind of spin may be expected to 
cause the missile to follow a more or less erratic course. It is also 
clear enough that since an axis of spin coinciding with the missile’s 
course is the best for steady flight, an axis square to that course 
must be worst—that is, must make the course followed by the 
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missile as erratic as, on account of a given rate of spin communi- 
cated to it, it can possibly be. But it is by no means quite so 
easy to recognise how the deviation of a missile under such con- 
ditions is brought about, or in what direction it will take place. 
Nay, so unlikely did the power of curving a baseball’s course 
seem antecedently, that many, even of those who might be ex- 
pected to have mastered thoroughly all problems of the kind, 
denied confidently that any deviation can take place. Only ten or 
twelve years ago one of the ablest students of science in America, 
seeing it stated in a sporting paper that ice-yachts will sail faster 
than the wind, and that a baseball can be thrown so as to curve 
in the air (beyond the curving due to gravity) took it upon him 
to deny both statements on scientific grounds, and to ridicule— 
which was not scientific—those who could be so foolish as to believe 
either. Yet both propositions are not only true, but might have 
been established independently of experiment by mathematical 
reasoning. It can be shown quite easily that when an ice-yacht 
is running forty miles an hour with a forty mile beam wind, the 
sails may be so set that the wind will still have driving power in 
the direction of the yacht’s course ; and indeed that no matter 
what her.speed on such a wind, there is no limit to the theoretical 
power of getting more driving out of the wind, except the practical 
difficulties of overcoming frictional resistance and making the sails 
flat enough. Hence we can understand what we ourselves with 
our very own eyes have seen, an ice-yacht running past an express 
train on the New York and Hudson River Railway at the rate of 
seventy miles an hour with a steady beam wind of little over forty 
miles an hour. And in like manner, it can be shown, though not 
so easily, that a baseball thrown with suitable spin may be made to 
deviate markedly from its course in such sort that the batsman who 
treats it as an ordinary full-pitched ball will assuredly come to grief. 

Yet, as I have said, Mr. Chadwick, who knows more about base- 
ball than any living man, went quite wrong in dealing with the fact 
so well known to him that the baseball does deviate in its course. 
If we consider his wrong reasoning, we shall be well on our way 
towards the right reasoning by which the matter may be understood. 

Suppose a ball rapidly advancing while rotating so rapidly 
that on account of the rotation alone a point on the ball’s surface 
midway between the ends of the axis of spin would move just as 
fast as the ball advances. Then if the axis of spin is square to the 
ball’s course, it is clear that on one side the friction against the 
air will be just double what it would be if the ball were advancing 
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without spin, while on the other side the friction against the air 
will be nought. It is only at two points that these extreme 
differences of friction are attained, but we see that the whole of 
one half of the spinning ball’s advancing face encounters a friction 
greater than if there were no spin, while the whole of the other 
half encounters less friction. 

Hence, said Mr. Chadwick (and many were for awhile deceived 
by his reasoning), one side of the ball will be less resisted than the 
other; and the side least resisted will advance more rapidly, so 
that the ball will be deflected towards the other side where 
the frictional resistance is greatest. We may, on this view of 
matters, compare the two faces of the ball to two persons, A and B, 
walking arm in arm along a road; if they walk at the same rate 
they go straight, but if A walks faster than B, there must result 
a wheeling movement towards B’s side of the road ; while if B walks 
faster than A, the wheel will be towards A’s side. 

This seemed very clear and satisfactory until certain baseball 
pitchers who had chanced to read the explanation in the Scientific 
American pointed out that as a matter of fact the deviation is in 
the other direction ; a mere detail, perhaps, but sufficient to throw 
some degree of doubt on Mr. Chadwick’s explanation. 

A little consideration will show where the explanation fails. 
It is true that one side of the ball is freed to some degree from 
atmospheric resistance, and would tend to advance more rapidly 
than the other. But the supposed deflection towards the other side 
would have to take place in the very direction where resistance 
is greatest. Our friends A and B walking arm in arm along a road 
illustrate the rest of the conditions, perhaps, fairly well; but this 
particular condition they fail altogether to illustrate. Hence we 
must set them on one side altogether; for this condition is the 
most important part of the problem. 

Taking the matter of atmospheric resistance properly into ac- 
count, we find the observed deviation of the ball fully accounted 
for : 

When a ball (or in fact any missile) is advancing rapidly through 
the air, there is formed in front of it a small aggregation of com- 
pressedair. (In passing we may remark that the compressed air in 
front of an advancing cannon ball has been rendered discernible — 
we can hardly say visible—by instantaneous photography). In 
shape the cushion of air is conical or rather conoidal, if the ball is 
advancing without spin; and therefore it resists the progress of 
the ball equally on all sides, and only affects the ball’s velocity. 
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The same is the case if the ball is spinning on an axis lying along 
its course. But in the case we have to consider, where the ball is 
spinning on an axis square to its course, the cushion of compressed 
air formed by the advancing ball has no longer this symmetrical 
shape. On the advancing side of the spinning surface the air 
cannot escape so readily as it would if there were no spin; on the 
other side it escapes more readily than it would but for the spin. 
Hence the cushion of air is thrown towards that side of the ball 
where the spin is forwards, and removed from the other side. The 
same thing then must happen as where a ball encounters a cushion 
aslant. A ball driven squarely against a very soft cushion plunges 
straight into it, turning neither to the right nor to the left, or, if 
deflected at all (as against a billiard cushion) comes straight back 
on its course; but if driven aslant against the cushion, it is deflected 
from the region of resistance. So with the baseball. As the 
cushion of air against which it is advancing is not opposed squarely 
to it, but is stronger on one side than on the other, the ball is 
deflected from the region of greatest resistance. 

This is, in reality, the whole story. Of course the problem is 
by no means so simple in details as it appears here when only its 
general features are considered. Regarded as a problem in 
hydrodynamics, it is a very complex problem indeed ; though not 
nearly so complex as the problem of the motion of a halfpenny 
tossed’ in air would be, if dealt with in all its details. Even asa 
problem in kinetics (or the study of the geometry of the various 
movements) this baseball matter would tax the skill of the 
ablest mathematician. For every point in the advancing ball 
traverses a series of cycloidal curves, bent (as it were) over the 
trajectory of the ball, which, even apart from curving, is by no 
means our old friend the parabola, as many fondly imagine, but 
(owing to atmospheric resistance) a curve of far more complicated 
mathematical character. And in many other ways, this baseball 
problem commends itself to the attention of that particular class 
of mathematical mind which contemplates a cup of tea asa hemi- 
spherical vessel partially filled with a fluid whose specific gravity 
is soand so, and converts a spoon in the tea into a rigid rod whose 
specific gravity is something else, and makes college problemson the 
cup of tea accordingly. But for our purpose here, it suffices that 
the baseball, if thrown with a sharp spin on an axis square to its 
course, turns from that side which is made to advance by the spin, 
and towards that side which is made to recede, the increased friction 
arising from the rotational advance causing the cushion of com- 
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pressed air to have a greater resisting or deflecting power on that 
side than on the other. 

Observe, then, the distinction between the ‘curve’ at baseball 
and the ‘ break’ at cricket. The ‘curve’ arises from resistance 
against the air, a sort of aerial cushioning so to speak; it is 
definitely of the nature of a rebound. The ‘ break’ arises from 
rolling resistance against the ground, the course of the ball after 
touching the ground being that arising from the combination of 
the motion which the ball would have had because of the rebound 
if it had not been spinning, and of the rolling motion which it 
would have had along the ground if it had only been spinning and 
not advancing. In each case deviation is brought about by the 
spin, but in one case the spin makes the cushion from which the 
ball rebounds; in the other the spin may be suid to make the 
ball roll so soon as it touches the ground—though contact lasts so 
short a time that no rolling is actually observed, only the effects 
of the communicated side motion. Or one may say that in the case 
of the baseball the deflection is a rebound, in the case of the 
cricket ball the deflection is a roll. 

There is another peculiarity about the curve in baseball which 
renders it very difficult to meet. In bowling, of course, the 
cricketer gets no twist on the ball till the ground is touched, 
so that the batsman knows the exact moment when he is to 
expect a change in the ball’s direction. He may almost 
be said, in the case of a short-pitched ball, to treat the 
moment when the ball touches the ground as the true beginning 
of the ball’s career, for his defence has to be determined by the 
ball’s course from that moment. Now it might be supposed that 
in the course of a curve-pitched baseball, this particular difficulty 
would not arise. From the beginning of the ball’s course the 
curve might be expected to start, so that the batsman would have 
abundant opportunity to determine whether it was an up curve or 
a down curve, a curve to the right or a curve to the left, and to 
act accordingly. But as a matter of fact, the curving does not 
begin at once. The ball flies onwards till within three or four 
yards of the batsman, and then changes its direction, not of course 
quite sharply but still so quickly as to leave the batsman scant time 
to take the change into account. Nothing but great skill and 
constant practice enables even the best batsman in the States to 
strike a well-pitched ball. They cannot of course do as Mr. Key 
did when he first met Fothergill’s pitching—that is, strike some- 
where where the ball might be expected not to be, on the chance 
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that the curve will deflect it just there. For then they would 
miss at least nine balls out of ten; probably more, as there are all 
manner of intermediate changes of direction besides deflection 
up or down or to right or to left, to say nothing of varying force 
of spin and velocity of pitch by which the amount of curve and 
the place where the curve begins may be varied. But with 
practice an instinctive power of catching the change of direction 
—rather feeling it, one might say, than seeing it—is acquired ; 
and the best batsmen hit a goodly proportion of the balls they 
take. It must be mentioned that the baseball player is not 
bound to take every ball sent him; moreover, though of course 
he can make no stipulation with regard to the curve, he can say 
that he will have a high, or low, or medium ball. In these 
respects, and in some others, baseball batting and pitching are 
as distinct from batting and bowling at cricket as the baseball 
‘curve’ is from the cricket ‘ break.’ 

It would be difficult to decide whether baseball or cricket is 
the more scientific so far as the relations of the batsman and the 
bowler or pitcher are concerned. I cannot say that I quite appre- 
ciate the qualities of baseball regarded asa game. It seems to me it 
would have no chance with cricket in America, but for the cireum- 
stance that cricket can never be properly practised there, the time 
being so short during which there is any grass. Baseball requires no 
grass, as the ball does not touch the ground between the pitcher and 
the batsman, and so can be played nine months out of the twelve. 

Baseball has an advantage over cricket in the absence (nearly 
always) of drawn games. When three men of the nine are out 
the innings is over; and thus alternate innings to the number of 
nine or ten a side can be conveniently played in an afternoon, 
each game lasting but a day. At cricket, as we have only too 
recently had occasion to note, the case is otherwise. Three days 
do not suffice, often enough, to complete the two innings a side to 
which—for purely artificial reasons—the game is limited. But 
also, often enough, two innings a side do not occupy the three 
days assigned to the game, and the rest of the time is wasted. 
This affects the value of cricket seriously, and often means serious 
loss to professionals, to the owners of cricket grounds, and (in a 
collective sense) to the public, who never can be quite sure when 
they pay their entrance money that they will either see a com- 
pleted contest, or any contest at all worth watching.’ It seems 


! One of the most striking illustrations of the absurdity of our present arti- 
ficial limitations at cricket (limitations both affecting the length of play and the 
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strange that the conservatism of sports, especially in regard to 
all old games, should prevent any remedy being found for a fault 
which takes more than half the interest of the game away. The 
only suggestion yet hearkened to, and that only by a few, is the 
feeble one that six balls or five should be bowled to an over instead 
of four, a change which would increase the number of short games, 
or increase one form of the trouble as much as it would tend to 
diminish the other. Yet stranger is it that when a method as 
effective in cricket as it has been found in baseball has been pro- 
posed, all manner of paltry difficulties have been suggested as 
fatal ones, where the much more serious difficulties of the game as 
actually played (for instance, the absurd waste of work and time 
in changing the whole field after every four balls) are treated as 
if they had no existence. Although the very essence of the game 
of cricket forbids the idea that a side should be regarded as out 
when a portion only of the batsmen have fallen, there is really no 
reason in the nature of the game why the fielding of the sides 
should not alternate as sets of batsmen—say three or four—fell 
on alternate sides, the game continuing in this way so as to fill 
the whole time allotted to the match, yet to be invariably finished 
within that time. (Towards the close the alternation could pro- 
ceed as man after man fell on either side). The only valid ob- 
jection to such an arrangement as this, is that a batsman would 
not then have such opportunity for making a long score after he 
had ‘ got his eye in.’ But this would not be an unmixed disadvan- 
tage; it might diminish the batting averages, but it would make 
them worth more. Then a great batsman would have the delight 
of getting his eye in oftener in each match ; and there ought to be 
something in this, if a game is to be valued according to the 
difficulties it offers for mastery. Undoubtedly the best men 
would gain most by the change. The slashing hitters, who when 
they do get their eye in, knock up tremendous scores, but generally 
get out before they have accomplished that oddly described feat 


number of innings), was given last year in the results of matches with the 
Australians, who won nine games, lost eight, and drew more than twenty! 
Perhaps the oddest touch of cricket criticism ever made was the remark of Zruth 
about these weary ‘draws,’ that since so large a proportion of drawn games is 
most unusual, the fault must lie with the Australians! The fault of many of the 
‘draws’ assuredly did lie with them, if the really immoral obstinacy of some of 
their batsmen in defending their wickets ‘over’ after ‘over’ on the last day 
counts for anything. But in several of the drawn games, English players were 
equally sinful in not knowing when they were beaten. A drawn game often 
attests amazing steadiness and pluck ; but these lave not hitherto been regarded 
as very offensive qualities at cricket. 
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with their eye, would be those who would suffer most by the 
change ; but their loss would be good cricket’s gain. 

This, however, is a digression, to which I have been led by 
touching on the most annoying prevalence of draws which charac- 
terised the cricket of 1886. To return to the question of the 
relative scientific qualities of baseball and cricket. I note that so 
far as the actual contest between ball and bat is concerned, the 
two games seem fairly equal. Though in baseball pitching, a 
more difficult scientific problem is involved, it cannot be said 
that the play to meet the curving ball is more difficult than the 
play to meet the varying pitch and break of well-bowled balls at 
cricket. In baseball curves there is no room for chance to come in; 


_ at least we may neglect such slight differences as may arise from 


local peculiarities of atmospheric density. It would be perhaps 
worth inquiring how far the effectiveness of a pitcher’s curving 
would be affected by the barometric pressure. Imagine the 
captain of a baseball team warning the nine before play began 
that they must allow a little more than usual for X’s curves 
because the barometer was unusually high! Yet undoubtedly 
the air must more effectively deflect a spinning ball when the 
barometer is at thirty inches, than when it is at twenty-nine 
inches. At cricket, even with the most perfect wickets, the break 
must be notably affected by accidental peculiarities of the ground. 
We have all of us seen The Champion step forth from his place, 
while the ball was dead, to pat the ground where the ball was 
likely to pitch; and we have even occasionally seen him apparently 
successful in discovering some small stone or lump of hard earth 
which he has incontinently thrown away. (It has been said by 
the scoffing herd that the missile is not always seen to fall: but 
that is a detail). Nowa very slight irregularity where the ball 
pitches will affect the course which the ball afterwards follows; a 
ball which would break strongly if the ground were smooth where 
it fell, may have the break quite taken off by a slight irregularity; or 
on the other hand the break may be doubled. What may be done 
by a slight peculiarity either in the ground where the ball touches 
it, or in the part of the ball which touches the ground, is shown 
by what took place in a famous single-wicket match played at 
Lord’s in June 1806, between Beldham, Robinson, and Lambert 
on the one side, and Bennett, Fennex, and Lord F. Beauclerk on 
the other. Lord Frederick was the last in, and well set, looking 
like winning the match for his side off the reel. Beldham finding 
he had little chance of getting him out with ordinary bowling, took 
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up some wet sawdust which had been sprinkled over the bowling 
crease, and squeezed it against the ball, so that some of it stuck. 
He then bowled with a strong spin, and the ball chancing to light 
on the right side, made an extraordinary twist and took Lord 
Beauclerk’s wicket, winning the game for Beldham’s side when 
half a dozen runs only were wanted to secure victory for the other 
side. 

That the ‘break’ at cricket is fully as hard to meet as the 
‘curve’ at baseball, was shown at Philadelphia on the very same 
occasion when our cricketers made such poor play with Fothergill’s 
curves. For Mr. Buckland’s bowling proved altogether too much 
for the best of the baseball batsmen. Again and again did these 
players, keen to track the ball curving through the air, fail to follow 
the break of the ball from the ground, nearly every ball going 
past the bat, though it had seemed to them that with such a 
bat and no curving in the air, it would be impossible to miss the 
ball. 

It remains only that I should mention how, after the play,' the 
baseball pitcher showed the British bowler how the curving is 
managed—insomuch that possibly within a season or two we may 
find some new bowling styles introduced which even the best bats 
may find very difficult to meet. 


R. A. Procror. 


1 I ought, perhaps, to mention that my account of what took place at the close 
of the tour of our English amateur team in America is based on an account 
which appeared in a leading Philadelphia newspaper. 
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A Day of Days. 




















ACH rose before the sun, and saw the moon 
A slender golden curvature embost 
On the green eastern sky, which brighten’d soon 
Till in its crimson wavelets she was lost, 
And so began a perfect Day of June. 
The river sparkled, birds voiced, breezes tost 
A laughing world of flow’rs: blue shadows crost 


The sunshine of the long warm afternoon. 





But who inherited this wondrous Day ? 
Two happy Lovers. It was made for them, 
Of time not measured by the moon or sun. 
Both felt that it would never pass away. 


And now, when music in the dusk was done, 


enh dean enti temo 


King Love had all the stars for diadem. 


W. ALLINGHAM. 
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Thraldom. 


By JULIAN STURGIS. 


VI. 


ca Tom began to think of possible causes, his thoughts flew 

with fatal readiness to Gabriel de Courcy. During these long 
days, which had gone since last he had seen his love, the shadow 
of de Courcy had been constantly beside him, and he had deter- 
mined again and again to ignore the shadow. He had told 
himself that he was a fool to let this man possess his thoughts 
unduly; that he had no reason to believe that this unnecessary 
stranger even admired Sibyl. Probably a negress in a yellow 
turban was more in his line. And yet how great a part of Tom’s 
uneasiness was Mr. de Courcy! And when he doubted if caprice 
alone explained the girl’s strange conduct to him, all his doubts 
kept turning again and again towards her father’s tenant. He was 
sure that the fellow was madly in love with Sibyl—how could he help 
being madly in love with her? And he was after her money too; 
all these romantic foreign-looking men are notoriously hunters of 
the heiress. And by some of the underhand means, which were 
his natural methods of working, the wily Creole had brought to 
her ears some wicked libels against him, young Tom Fane, who 
had always been such a good fellow. That was the cause of all; 
she had heard some lying tale of him; he was as sure of it as if 
he had heard it. 

Now, if it were true that he had been thus basely attacked, 
what a fool he had been for these past days! He had been 
sulking in his tent, nursing his foolish pride, and leaving a clear 
field to a rival. At this thought he began to walk about in great 
excitement, for he held that he had been doing just what the 
other had wished him to do; he had danced to the other’s piping. 
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If de Courey was, as Tom maintained, like an Italian organ- 
grinder, he, Tom, had been playing the part of monkey. 
What a thought was there! At least he would sit sulking no 
more ; he would be up and doing ; and with the thought of action 
came a new pleasure, and almost instantly, as if inspired, he saw 
his next move. 

Off he started with a buoyant air to call upon de Courcy. It 
was a fine idea. He had been introduced to this temporary neigh- 
bour, and it was but polite in him to call; and calling he would see 
the fellow face to face, and look into his eyes and decide if he were 
a villain or no; and he would casually mention the name of Miss 
Mervyn and see at a glance if the fellow loved her. After his days of 
inaction this expedition was delightful; it had even a flavour of 
adventure, which appealed to all the boyhood in the boy. Off he 
marched through the keen frosty air to satisfy his troubled heart 
and his youthful curiosity. He was eager to see how the Creole 
looked at home, and what sort of a place the Cottage was, for he 
had never been behind its garden walls. He whistled, as he 
walked, a gallant air. The Cottage had been built by a former 
owner of Goring House for an old lady of the family, who could 
not disconnect gentility from absolute privacy, and so some light 
and air had been sacrificed to the necessity of strict’ seclu- 
sion. All round the garden rose a high stone wall pierced only 
by the one door which opened into the grounds of Goring House, 
and by the other equally severe which opened into the road. No 
handsome gates and carriage-sweep, which Cockney villas show, 
would do for that exclusive old lady, and no rude passer-by had 
seen her in her day, nor even the roof of her abode which was 
but two storeys high. This old lady was a tenant very different 
from Mr. de Courcy, but he too had been pleased by the quiet and 
seclusion of the place. 

In due time Tom arrived at the forbidding door, which opened 
into the road, and pulled the iron bell-handle beside it. He 
waited, grew impatient and pulled again; he waited, grew more 
impatient and pulled a third time, and then he treated the door 
to an indignant push with his foot before he turned away. The 
door opened before his boot, and surprised him very much ; it had 
worn a look of bolts and bars and mystery, and it had not even 
been latched. After all de Courcy might not be a villain; perhaps 
his air of mystery was delusive as his gate’s, and he too would 
stand open, with no secrets to reveal, at the first shove of the 
inquiring Fane. Tom in his pleasure at getting inside gave de 
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Courcy the full benefit of the doubt. The garden was dull with 
something more than a winter dulness ; it was formal and forlorn ; 
and, though the afternoon sunshine still came sloping in over the 
wall on Tom’s left, it only showed more clearly the untidiness of 
the straight grass borders and of the artfully-grouped neglected 
shrubs. The intruder stepped up to the Cottage and pushed the 
front door, but that was fastened, and there was no bell beside it. 
After a moment’s hesitation he walked round the house rehearsing 
under his breath the words of apology which he would use if he 
met de Courcy, but not a person was visible nor a sound heard. 
On the further side, which faced northward and towards the more 
majestic pile of Goring House, he found a big window which 
opened like a door. He hesitated again, but only for a moment, 
before he pushed it; it opened to his hand. Since nobody would 
answer his bell, and doors and windows were left thus unbarred, 
he felt that he did no wrong in stepping into the stranger’s 
abode. He would lay his card on the table; for, though he felt 
with pleasure that he was being for the first time in his life 
distinctly diplomatic, he would not play the spy; he at least had 
nothing to conceal; he would go in and look about him and leave 
his name to show where he had been. 

In pushing open the window Tom nearly pushed over an easel, 
on which an unframed canvas stood. In that low room a painter 
must work very near to the window, if he would work in winter 
at all. Now the room, though it was not yet late in the afternoon, 
seemed dark to the young man after his sunlit walk, and he did 
not see the easel until he saw it tottering and caught it with both 
hands. As he steadied it he began to see the canvas more clearly ; 
he bent forward peering at the picture, and then he straightened 
himself with an angry exclamation. It was a picture of Sibyl, 
unmistakable though unfinished. He forgot to shut the window 
beside him; he only stared at the portrait with helpless indigna- 
tion. It was a clever picture, though to its present critic it seemed 
wholly bad. Indeed it would not have pleased him, even if he 
had felt no interest in the sitter; for to him a good picture was 
something much worked over and highly polished, and this bold 
sketch, with its certain nervous strokes of the brush, was ugly 
in itself as well as profoundly impertinent. He condemned 
it utterly ; he fancied that it was Frenchy, like its author; he 
only wished with all his power of wishing that he could doubt its 
subject. He did not know whether to be glad or sorry that. it was 
less pretty than she; but the well-taught brush had fixed there 
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for his annoyance the whole look of the girl, her own attitude, her 
own turn of the neck and poise of the little head. Had the 
painted face been a blank, he must have known who this was that 
mocked him with her presence in his rival’s room. 

How many sittings had this picture needed? Tom cursed his 
ignorance of painters’ methods; he could not tell if she had sat 
twice or a dozen times. What did it matter? Here she had come 
to sit to this stranger—perhaps she had gone not ten minutes ago ; 
there was a chair there, close to him, where the scanty light from 
the window must have fallen, and there she had been sitting ; he 
was as sure of it as if he had seen her. But it was not he who 
had seen her, but that fawning villain who had been privileged by 
his poor pretence of art to stare and stare again at her fair fragile 
beauty. So the young man stood inflicting ingenious tortures on 
his soul so little used to pain. Had she come in secret? Nota 
word had been said of any portrait on that wretched night, when 
Tom dined at the House. Either it had been begun since that 
night so short a time ago, or else it was a secret between that man 
and her. How had the subtle wretch persuaded her to such a 
thing? And had she come alone? There was torture in the 
mere question. Alone—or with that suave old woman, whom 
Mr. Mervyn trusted so utterly, and who would be so easily 
beguiled, as old women are, by soft brown eyes and an oily tongue. 
Had he such a jewel to wear, he would not leave it to the care of 
any other; he would not go money-hunting to the City, while his 
only child was being ensnared. He drew his hand angrily across 
his boyish eyes and, when he had withdrawn it, there was the 
canvas, no evil dream, but the tangible sad sign of all his woe. 
With a rash oath he drew back his stick, as if he would drive it 
through the accursed picture; and standing so he started at a 
sound. 

The room, though low, was long, and all of it except the part 
close to the window, wherein the young man stood and the easel, 
was full of a darkening dusk. At the slight sound Tom peered 
into the gloom, and at the far end of the place was something, 
black on black. Was it a human face? His eyes ached with the 
effort of seeing as they gradually detached the thing from the 
obscurity in which it was; and his heart beat wildly as there came 
a white gleam across it and was gone. His arm drawn back with 
the stick in hand remained rigid; he could not turn his eyes for 
a moment from this which fascinated them; surely it was coming 
nearer, but without a sound. Then Tom felt something press 
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against his leg, and he gave a cry. In the next moment he 
was furious with himself for his crying out, for a great negress 
came out of the shadows laughing with insolence and pointing to 
her big black cat, which had rubbed itself against the visitor’s 
leg. Tom had been frightened by that nurse, of whom de Courcy 
had talked so absurdly, and by a cat ; he felt as if he should never 
forgive himself. 

The negress came close to Tom, so close that he felt the 
oppression of her size and strength. She stared at the picture 
and then at the young man, and she grinned again, showing her 
strong white teeth like a beast’s. ‘Where is Mr. de Courcy ?’ 
asked Tom with a dignity born of rage; but the woman only 
shook her head and laughed again an-evil laugh. Then she drew 
herself up till she looked gigantic and pointed through the open 
window; and Tom saw with a horrid thrill that the nail of the 
pointing finger had been cut into a short strong point; there 
flashed on his mind de Courcy’s tale of poison under a sharpened 
finger-nail. He was full of loathing for this huge unwomanly 
woman, who was ordering him from the place. With all the 
dignity which he could assume he went out through the window, 
and the negress followed so closely that he felt as if he were being 
noiselessly pushed from the house and through the garden and 
out into the road. 

From the road Tom looked back to the door in the wall, and 
there was the black face full of malice and mockery. Then the 
door was closed without a sound. As the poor boy went home- 
ward his eyes were smarting with tears of shame. 


VIL. 





WHOLESOME without doubt it was for young Tom Fane to learn 
that life was not a triumphal procession with gates of brass flying 
open before him, and maidens meekly waiting for his nod. The 
poor boy, smarting with pain and shame, was less like the 
conqueror than the slave at his chariot wheel. He felt as power- 
less as he had not felt since he was a little boy in jackets eager 
for some entrancing sport, and pulled up short by an interfering 
tutor. The great machine of a public school had not always 
adapted itself to the quick wishes of the ardent little boy in 
jackets ; but, since he had become a man, he had expected more 
and more strongly to do what he liked, and to get what he wanted. 
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And now he was ashamed, and felt his impotence. Thought of, 
that black witch filled him with a repulsion, which was physical 
discomfort. He seemed to hear her Creole master laugh with his 
soft musical laughter, as the negress told him that he, Tom Fane, 
had come spying about the place, and had been repaid for his 
spying by a sight of the tormenting picture; and told him too 
that she had thrust the intruder out with lack of ceremony. For 
Tom felt as if he had been pushed into the road. 

What could he do? His mind was busy with thoughts of 
Sibyl, and he saw no way to help her. The shock had changed 
him; he only thought of her with tenderness, and a sense of his 
own weakness; there was no room for doubts of her, of her 
caprice, of her acquiescence. Her treatment of him was a small 
matter. He only felt the horror of his darling being in that evil 
place. He only saw her, innocent and fair, seated in that low 
room, breathing the same air as that foul negress, patient under 
the beguiling eyes of the outlandish painter. What evil drugs 
distilled from unknown herbs might taint that air! He saw her 
there a lady innocent amid the bestial rout. He had never been 
visited by such fancies; and he could not rid his clean mind of 
the fumes, as he could not rid his healthy body of the feeling that 
the gigantic negress was at his shoulder. He was quivering with 
fear for his love, and with exquisite pity. 

The immediate effect of young Mr. Fane’s new sense of weak- 
ness was an eager wish to find somebody who would help him ; 
and his first gleam of hope came with the thought of Mr. Mervyn. 
He made up his mind to go at once to London. He was full of 
this plan when he picked up a letter from the hall-table, and 
read with a careless eye that one of his college friends was 
starting for Paris and desired his company. He read the letter 
as he went upstairs, and threw it open on to his bed; these fair- 
weather friends seemed inadequate, and Paris somewhere in 
another world ; all the world was packed for Tom into the small 
domain of Goring House. He rang the bell, ordered his servant 
to pack his portmanteau, and went downstairs to find his 
father. 

Old Tom Fane asked no questions; he had a very robust 
confidence in his boy; and for the rest he supposed that the 
impossibility of hunting was enough to explain a young man’s 
going to town. It tried even his patience to stay quietly at 
home, and prod the ground from hour to hour with an inquiring 
stick. For the time of inquiry had come. Full four-and-twenty 
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hours ago old Tom had put his nose out into the nipping air, and 
had announced that he could smell the coming thaw; and now 
the thaw had come, the wind had swung away from the binding 
quarter, and all the land was dripping. 

‘Don’t stay too long,’ said the good gentleman, ‘or you will 
miss a day.’ 

Young Tom promised a quick return. He was impatient to 
be gone. He did not seem to breathe freely till he was in the 
train and the train was rushing to London. 

On the next morning Tom went to Mr. Mervyn’s office, and was 
lucky enough to find the gentleman alone in the partners’ room. 
He was received with the cordiality to which he was accustomed, 
and he went at the affair as he would have gone at a big place 
in the hunting-field. 

‘I do wish you would come back to Goring House,’ he said. 

‘You are very good,’ said Mr. Mervyn with a little laugh 
which expressed surprise ; ‘but I do not think I shall leave town 
at present.’ 

‘But I am sure you ought to come back,’ said Tom with 
conviction. 

The prosperous gentleman, leaning back in his chair, looked 
at the impulsive youth with raised eyebrows and a pensive smile. 
The eyebrows seemed to say that the advice was uncalled-for, and 
the smile that young men were an interesting study. The effect 
was naturally irritating. 

‘Only hear me,’ said Tom; and he rushed into an account of 
his visit to the Cottage and his discovery of the picture. As he 
spoke he felt that his tale did not sound as impressive as he had 
meant it to be, and he saw that the listener was grave but calm. 
It was impossible to make him feel the situation as he had 
felt it. 

When Tom had finished his tale there was a brief pause, and 
then Mr. Mervyn, permitting himself to smile again, said, ‘I 
really think that I am entitled to ask you why you are so deeply 
interested in this affair of the picture ?’ 

‘Did you know about it?’ asked Tom hotly. 

‘I don’t mind saying that I did not,’ said the other coolly. 
‘But why do you interest yourself in a matter so unimportant ?’ 

‘ Because I think the fellow isn’t worthy to look at—at Miss 
Mervyn, and that Mrs. Vere is no good at all.’ 

‘I have a very high opinion of Mrs. Vere,’ said Mr. Mervyn 
with a too obvious air of humouring a very unreasonable person. 
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‘I have entire confidence in the judgment and integrity of Mrs. 
Vere.’ 

‘Then why does she let Sibyl——’ 

‘Sibyl!’ repeated Mr..Mervyn, when emotion stopped the 
utterance of the younger man. ‘Really you must forgive me 
for repeating my former question somewhat bluntly ; but what 
business is it of yours ?’ 

‘It is my business,’ said Tom, ‘ because I love her.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Mr. Mervyn, looking with more real liking at his 
friend. And after a minute he added, ‘ Now I think that I see 
the matter more clearly.’ 

Tom grasped the hand which the other extended; but Mr. 
Mervyn made haste to hold up a warning finger. ‘ We must talk 
this matter over,’ he said. ‘And in the first place let me tell 
you at once that I have no personal objection to you—quite the 
contrary.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Tom. 

‘Only, if you care to take my advice, you will be in no hurry 
to speak to Sibyl. I can assure you that I understand my girl 
thoroughly—that she has not a thought or wish which is not 
perfectly clear to me. She likes you.’ 

‘I think she did like me,’ said Tom, growing very red. 

‘But she is entirely heart-whole—you may take my word for 
that. She is very young, and is even young for her years. She 
has no thought of love and marriage. For your own sake you 
will do well to delay. And now frankly about this portrait, in 
which I now admit your full right to be interested. The point is, 
that you think Mrs. Vere not fit for her duties. It all comes to 
that; for you would neither say nor think that Sibyl would go 
to sit for her picture without the knowledge of her appointed 
chaperon,’ 

* No,’ said Tom. 

What else could he say? And yet there came thronging 
those horrid doubts. Did he doubt the girl, for whom he had just 
boasted of his love ? 

‘No,’ said Tom. 

‘The question is simply one of the abilities of Mrs. Vere. 
Now on that point there can be no doubt at all. I will not speak 
of the extraordinary testimonials which I received from the very 
best people ; I prefer to base my certainty on my own observation 
and knowledge of character. Either I am a fool, or Mrs. Vere is 
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a person of quite exceptionally scrupulous conscience, and quite. 
exceptional strength of character.’ 

Mr. Mervyn stopped, and looked at Tom. But Tom could say 
nothing; he was clearly debarred from expressing further doubts 
of the integrity or strength of mind of his lady’s duenna. The 
alternative was appalling. 

‘ As to this portrait,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ you may be sure that 
Mrs. Vere approves. It is probably a little surprise for me, which 
your zeal (quite natural under the circumstances) has prevented. 
Anyway Mrs. Vere’s approval is absolute proof that there is no 
danger of Sibyl acquiring an undue interest in the painter. Do 
you follow me?’ 

‘ But ’ said Tom. 

‘One moment,’ said the elder man with the comfortable smile 
with which a really sensible person sees his admirable arguments 
extend themselves before him. ‘ Let us, purely for the sake of 
argument, suppose that there is some faint danger of a young 
lady feeling an undue interest in a young man. Then don’t you 
see that any attempt to warn that young lady against him, or to 
keep the two apart, would be a grave error in diplomacy? Don’t 
you see that the man is at once presented to her eyes as dangerous 
—as irresistible, perhaps? Don’t you see that the course which 
you recommend would appeal at once to the romance which is 
latent in all young girls ?’ 

‘But I don't recommend anything of the sort,’ said Tom 
hotly ; ‘I only want you to go back to Goring House, and to be 
with her yourself.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ said Mr. Mervyn with benevolent superiority, ‘I 
have already told you that that is wholly unnecessary. Business 
of importance will keep me in town for some time yet; and I 
have left in the country a substitute as efficient for her especial 
duties as I could be myself. You need not make yourself uneasy 
in the least degree. I spoke, for the sake of argument, of the 
possibility of a dawning fancy in my girl for young de Courcy ; 
but there is nothing of the sort. I assure you again that I know 
Sibyl thoroughly, and that she is entirely heart-whole. You have 
my best wishes, and, when the time comes for you to speak, you 
shall have my best support. Good-bye, my dear boy, and make 
yourself perfectly easy.’ 

Tom found himself conducted affectionately into the outer 
room, full of clerks and bright brass rails, and from thence he 
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went into the crowded City street, and walked westward with the 
roar of traffic in his ears and a mind full of whirling and dis- 
tracting thoughts. It had all sounded so sensible. 


VIII. 


He who exhorts an anxious man to free his mind from all anxiety, 
wastes his breath as surely as the eminent specialist who warned 
the blind man against reading by candle-light. 

Mr. Mervyn returned to the consideration of the piece of 
business which was exercising his best faculties, with the con- 
viction that he had cured his young visitor of foolish fancies, 
while Tom was being borne towards his native place with fancies 
more or less foolish swarming about him, and adapting them- 
selves with evil ingenuity to the rhythmical beating of the train. 
He was not wholly content with the admirable sense of the 
sensible person whom he hoped to reverence some day as his 
father-in-law. He would have sought advice from others, but, 
as he reviewed his friends, he saw, more clearly than he had ever 
seen before, that he did not think much of the opinions of those 
good companions. His friends were capital fellows, but they had 
been wont to come to him for advice, and, even in the matter of 
horseflesh, he had no doubt of the superiority of his own judg- 
ment; he had been the clever man of his set at school and 
college—and he now said to himself, somewhat ruefully, that it 
was not saying much. He wished that he had cultivated some of 
the cleverer chaps; he wanted to turn to somebody; he had 
never felt so weak. The only fixed purpose among his uneasy 
doubts was to go back to the neighbourhood of his love. To be 
near to her was something ; he would be untiring and vigilant, 
and hope that he would find something to do for her; in that 
hope only did he find comfort. 

At the very door of his father’s house the discomfited young 
man met a piece of news which turned his thoughts to action. 
That other young man, whose duty it was to clean his guns and 
his hunting-breeches, and who was moreover of a guileless and 
friendly nature, met him with open amazement. 

‘Why, sir,’ he said, ‘I told ’em you had gone to Paris.’ 

‘Told who?’ asked Tom, with his usual promptitude and dis- 
regard of pedantic grammar. 
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‘A groom rode over, sir, from Goring House to ask when you 
were expected back.’ 

How did they know that he had gone away? He had told 
nobody of his intention, and he had been absent but a single 
night. Tom felt as if he were surrounded by spies; he felt his 
honest flesh creep at the insidious idea; he looked at the open 
face of his servant with a suspicion which surprised the amiable 
fellow. 

‘ When did you say I should be back ?’ he asked curtly. 

‘Why, sir, I said you'd be gone a long time; I said you’d gone 
to Paris with Mr. Stanhope.’ 

Upon this Tom remembered the pressing invitation of his 
friend Stanhope, which he had left open on his bed, and which he 
had clean forgotten till that moment. He was not much annoyed 
with his servant for having read it; he laughed in the good fellow’s 
face, thinking that one who betrayed himself with such simplicity 
would make but a poor spy. 

Tom wondered why that groom had been sent from Goring 
House. Was Sibyl sorry for her strangeness at their last meeting ? 

‘Did the groom say who sent him ?’ he asked his man, 

‘No, sir,’ 

Anyway it was a lucky chance that the groom had come and 
had carried back a false report. It gave Tom an excuse for an 
immediate visit. On the very next day he would hasten to the 
house, to which his thoughts were hastening every hour, and 
would tell the ladies that he had returned and would ask what 
they wanted of him. What could she want? What would he 
not do to please her—to help her—perhaps to save her? He fell 
asleep with a prayer for his dear love upon his lips. 

The next day was Sunday, and the silent Sunday hours seemed 
to creep till it was time to go. It was an exquisite day, with a 
touch of the softness of the far-off spring. Rain had fallen in the 
night, but the sky was blue in the morning, and its blue under 
the sweet influence of a westerly wind was no more that hard 
metallic colour which is seen when the east wind blows. Genial was 
the day, softening the skin of man and the rind of earth, restoring 
the duck to the puddle and arousing in the well-closed stable a 
dumb desire of galloping. The sun shone fair on young Tom 
Fane, and he could not stop the stirring of hope within him, 
as he walked towards the home of his love. He was visited by a 
shy presentiment of joy. Several little things had fallen out well 
for him; and his father had charged him with a message for the 
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leading veterinary surgeon of the town, and this gave him a 


second excuse, where none was necessary, for going towards ° 


Goring House. 

Should he see her, and how would she receive him? How 
different was this young man, who walked. with beating heart 
towards his lady fair, from the Tom Fane with the conqueror’s air, 
who had felt that he could choose his own time for demanding an 
unconditional surrender! The fear of losing this girl had made 
her inexpressibly dear; though her lover did not know how much 
his little love had grown, and would have proclaimed with con- 
viction that he had always been desperately in love with his 
Sibyl. 

At the lodge-gate he hesitated ; he was half afraid to put it to 


‘the touch, half inclined to go on to the town with the message for 


the skilful horse-doctor. But he was a brave fellow, and he passed 
the boundary as Cesar crossed the Rubicon. After all he was 
only going to call on the ladies (in the plural) and to ask what 
they wanted of him. Who knows if the great Julius were not 
more afraid when in his youth he crossed the threshold of his 
earliest love than when he advanced his Gallic banners against 
the might and majesty of Rome? However that may be, young 
Tom Fane went boldly up the avenue to call at Goring House. 
But, before he reached the front door, he saw not far away on his 
right hand a lady. Promptly yielding to bis first impulse, he 
turned to the right and went towards her, and, as he came near, 
he saw, as he had hoped, that the lady was Sibyl. 

Sibyl turned at the sound of some one coming, and, when she 
saw who it was that came towards her, so sweet a colour came 
unbidden to her cheek, and such frank pleasure to her eyes, that 
Tom had much ado not to take her to his heart. Indeed his 
heart had leaped at the first sight of her face, for there, instead 
of the coldness or the fear which he had feared to see, he read 
kind welcome. He longed to throw himself on the softening 
earth, and kneeling there to dedicate his life to the care of her; 
but he only shook the little hand which came so friendly into his. 
He remembered her father’s advice, which helped him to cool his 
natural ardour ; and too there was that in her fine maidenliness 
which awoke the utmost chivalry of the gallant boy and made 
him blush even for his thought of kissing her. So, as they said 
‘ How d’ye do’ to each other, they were both blushing. 

‘ My father says that we shall be hunting to-morrow,’ said Tom, 
for they had begun to exchange some mutual confidences about 
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the weather, while inwardly he was pouring forth to her most 
eloquent vows of love and loyalty. 

‘Does he ?’ said Sibyl, arching her eyebrows at the sky. 

‘Yes; it has been no end of a thaw, and the country is 
getting capital. Shall you be at the meet ?’ 

‘If Mrs. Vere is back in time,’ she said. 

‘Has she gone away? Where is she? I ought to have 
asked after Mrs. Vere before. Where has she gone to ?’ 

‘She went up to London for Sunday.’ 

A sudden thought came to Tom, and he asked, ‘ Was it Mrs. 
Vere who sent the groom to our place to ask when I should be 
back ?’ 

‘Why, have you been away?’ asked Sibyl. 

‘ Didn’t you know it ?’ 

Here was a brisk exchange of questions and never an answer ; 
but Tom was satisfied. He saw in a moment that Mrs. Vere was 
interested in his movements,and that she would not leave her charge 
while he was in the neighbourhood. Hearing that he had gone 
to Paris, she had ventured to London fora couple of nights. But 
here was a very foolish dragon in Tom’s eyes! It was clear that 
she was guarding Sibyl against him, who was as honest and true 
a lover as the sun shone on, while she had let herself be blinded 
or humbugged by that other man, who was so different. She 
did not mind leaving her precious charge alone, though in the 
Cottage close by was that insidious stranger with a garden-key 
and a picture on the easel. ‘Have you been giving any more 
sittings for your portrait?’ he asked with a gallant effort for 
ease. 

‘My portrait ?’ she asked. 

*I called upon your neighbour, de Courcy, the other day,’ 
said Tom carelessly, but with a little pause before the name, 
which seemed to stick to the roof of his mouth; ‘and I saw the 
picture—your portrait, you know.’ 

‘Has Mr, de Courcy got my picture?’ asked she. 

Tom saw a shadow of uneasiness in her look, and he said 
rather sharply, ‘ Of course he has—surely you gave him sittings 
for it?’ 

‘No,’ she said ; ‘ never.’ 

Tom looking in her candid eyes felt a great relief. What a 
fool he had been! How right Mr. Mervyn had been! The 

painter, who must be devilish clever by the way, had been 
painting from memory. Tom did not hate him nearly so much. 
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He had done him injustice, and now, ‘He must be extremely 
clever,’ he said with zeal. 

‘And did you think that I had been sitting for my portrait 
to—at the Cottage?’ she asked, a little offended. 

‘Oh, I thought perhaps that you went with Mrs. Vere; 
a surprise for your father or something; I could not doubt—it 
was so like.’ 

Her face had lost some of its brightness; she seemed to be 
thinking, or trying to remember something not wholly pleasant. 
Tom, eager to efface the impression of his own mistake, spoke 
promptly of the happy thaw, the hunting prospects, their friends 
and neighbours ; and the girl was bright and kind again. ‘But I 
must go in now,’ she said presently, and she said ‘Good-bye’ as 
if she were a little sorry to go, and left Tom happier than he had 
been for days past. It was only when he had reached the Lodge 
that he remembered the message which he bore for his father, and 
so turned away from his home towards the town. 

Stepping briskly towards the town, Tom saw an old fly coming 
to meet him, and glancing at the window as it passed he saw a 
lady, and was sure that the lady was Mrs. Vere. She was huddled 
up in wraps, as she was wont to be, but he was sure that it was 
she. She had come back, then, before she was expected. Tom 
wondered why she had come back. Was it possible that she had 
heard of his return? But this was being too suspicious, and his 
thoughts went back to all his talk with Sibyl, to her looks and 
her words, which after all had not been amazingly eloquent or of 
general interest. To Tom her lightest word seemed at that hour 
worth all the eloquence of all the orators who ever spun, as spiders 
from their tiny stomachs, the intricate and ingenious web of fine 
forensic speeches. His heart was light, and for its very lightness 
he laughed aloud as he walked, for he thought that, if Mrs. Vere 
were hurrying home to guard his darling from him, she was too 
late. Not all the dragons in story-book could rob him of that 
meeting which had been; she might as well have stayed in town 
till Monday; she could not change the past. Still he was glad 
that she had come kack, for now Sibyl would be at the meet to- 
morrow; he was sure now that no more frost would come, and that 
the balmy time was there for good. He hoped that the girl would 
know how well he sat his horse, and, if she could see anything of 
the run, would see him go straight. 

Mr. Springer, the veterinary surgeon, was always glad to see 
any of the Fane family. He would be delighted to do what Mr, 
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Fane senior wished; and he too gladdened Tom with a bold 
prophecy of hunting on the morrow. They talked over several 
horses of their acquaintance, and Tom asked affectionately after 
Mr. Springer’s old grey mare. 

‘She’s as well as ever,’ said her owner with conviction, ‘and 
fit to go as fast and as far.’ 

‘She’s a clipper,’ Tom said with a nod. 

‘ By-the-by,’ said Mr. Springer, ‘ I’ve let her for to-morrow if 
it’s fit for hunting, and I’m rather sorry for it, for the gentleman 
don’t look a sportsman—to judge by looks. He takes the risk ; 
but I should be sorry if anything were to happen to the old mare.’ 

‘Who is he?’ asked Tom. 

‘It’s the gentleman that’s taken Mr. Mervyn’s Cottage— 
Mr. de Courcy, I think his name is. Do you happen to know, 
sir, if he can ride at all?’ He asked the question with due 
earnestness. 

‘I don’t know that he can’t,’ said Tom curtly. He thought 
that the fellow was always cropping up—that he too would see 
Sibyl at the meet. ‘Then we shan’t see you out to-morrow,’ he 
said gloomily to Mr. Springer as he turned away. 

‘I’m too busy just now,’ said Mr. Springer, much flattered by 
Tom’s regret, ‘ but you'll see the old mare, and she’s the better 
animal of the two.’ 

He laughed at his own familiar joke, and Tom laughed for 
civility’s sake ; but he laughed again presently for happiness as he 
remembered that he did not fear comparison in the hunting-field, 
and that the wish to hunt went far to prove that even the fasci- 
nating Gabriel was no vile intriguer. Better, far better, to have 
him out in the good air by the cover side than to think of him 
plotting and planning in the low house behind the garden walls. 
He was ready to ride him a match for a monkey—or for a lady’s 
hand, if it might come to that. 

He passed the lodge of Goring House with one regretful look ; 
he passed the garden wall of the Cottage; but when beyond the 
Cottage he came again to the wall which bounded his love’s domain, 
his feet would go no farther for a while. Evening was coming in 
with a soft promise of rain; there was no question for the morrow 
except about the shady side of the hedges. Tom laughing at 
himself set his hands on the wall and lightly vaulted over. He 
would not go home without the lover’s privilege of looking at his 
mistress’ window, though he laughed and blushed at his own 
sentimentality. 
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It was growing dark among the shrubberies of Goring House, 
and Tom, advancing towards them noiselessly on the grass, did 
not see the lady seated on the bench till he was very near to her. 
It was Mrs. Vere, still huddled in her warm wraps, as there was 
need to be, for, though the frost was gone, it was not an evening 
on which prudent elderly ladies sit motionless in gardens, But 
not only was Mrs. Vere seated on the rustic bench; she even 
seemed to be asleep. Her figure wrapped in cloaks and Shetland 
shawls was quite still, and her head inclined forward, as if 
slumber had come upon her. Tom looked this way and that for 
Sibyl. It was not likely that the older lady was there for her 
own pleasure, instead of in a comfortable room with her toes at a 
lively fire; she must be on duty as companion of her young 
charge. Seeing no sign of her who filled his thoughts, the young 
man turned away, but he had only made a few steps when he 
stopped again. He was very loath to go; he would allow himself 
a peep into the other paths which ran through those well-trimmed 
shrubberies. Presently he came to the path which ran beside 
the wall of separation between the grounds of Goring House and 
the garden of the Cottage, and as he glanced down this path the 
door in the wall was opened wide, and Sibyl came through. 

It was Sibyl who came out of de Courcy’s garden in the 
growing dusk; it was Sibyl who hurried up the path towards 
him. He drew back into the shrubs, dragging his stiff collar 
from his throat, feeling as if blood would burst his brain; he 
stared at her face, longing that all reality should be a dream, or 
he a madman, rather than that this should be the girl whom he 
loved. But it was the girl’s face, with open eyes looking straight 
before them. Tom saw her, and saw almost as clearly a stage scene 
at which he had laughed a month ago—a scene of common-place 
theatrical intrigue—a duenna asleep, and her ingenuous maiden 
tripping from the pasteboard scene to a stolen meeting with her 
romantic swain; he smelt the gas of the theatre, and it made his 
head dizzy. Sibyl passed close beside him and did not see him. 
She hurried on, and he followed her for a few steps. Then he saw 
her reach the seat, where Mrs. Vere seemed still to be sleeping. 
He saw the woman move at the touch of the young girl, and then 
lay her hand in hers as if she needed help to rise. When she 
had risen she did not withdraw her hand, and hand in hand the 
two women went on towards the house. 

Inflamed with jealousy Tom turned back, and went towards 
the Cottage. Furious words came crowding to his lips, and his 
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fingers crooked themselves as he thought of de Courcy’s throat. 
But he made a strong effort to control his rage, and stood still 
before the door. This door, which Sibyl had left wide behind 
her, was now tightly closed and locked; and as Tom stood there 
trembling with the tumult of passions and trying hard to think, 
suddenly, in the dead oppressive silence, he heard from the garden 
within the gross chuckling laugh of a negress, 


TX, 


Mr. Fane the elder was a good landlord, a good farmer, and a 
good magistrate; but, though he neglected none of the works 
proper toa conscientious country gentleman whose ancestors hung 
critical upon his ancient walls, the business which he approached 
with the most gravity was hunting. Ona hunting morning (and 
most of his mornings after the first of September cub-hunting 
were hunting mornings) he rose early to inspect the weather and 
the weathercock with as deep a sense of responsibility as if he 
were the M. F. H. himself. For some years he had hunted that 
side of the county, and, though he had given up the hounds to a 
younger and richer man, he had never rid himself of the feeling 
that he could be blamed most justly if hunting were stopped for 
long. The late frost had set his conscience quaking, and he 
hailed the genial thaw as a tardy friend who had come but just 
in time to save his credit. 

All orders for the stable had been given on the previous 
evening, and, punctual to a moment, the good gentleman de- 
scended the stairs somewhat stiffly, very careful of his dress, and 
with a nice clean apron to protect his breeches; for, though he 
loved old roomy clothes on his pedestrian days, he knew well that 
extreme accuracy and neatness of attire was but the proper 
sign of respect for the sport which he loved. No less important 
business was allowed to come near him on a hunting morning ; 
he ate an ample breakfast, for he lunched very lightly in the 
saddle; he waited for nobody, and asked no questions before the 
moment came when he mounted his hack and trotted off to the 
meet. 

Among the questions which old Tom Fane did not ask on this 
hunting morning was the question why young Tom had not 
appeared. The elder no more looked for the same faultless 
punctuality in the younger than he expected him to remember 
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always-to give the hounds more than enough room. He himself 
had been shouted at by his father, the old Tom Fane of that day ; 
he shouted at his boy; and he hoped that his boy would holloa, 
in his turn, at an over-zealous son. It was the part of the young 
to ride too hard, and of the old to rebuke them—with or without 
strong language. As for young Tom’s non-appearance at break- 
fast, it was his affair if he liked to bolt his morning meal; the 
digestions of young Fanes were made for such experiments; and 
old Tom would not say a word unless his son, who probably would 
ride his hunter to the meet, rode him too quick. That was a 
thing which no old Fane could stand; it was unfair on a horse; 
it was a very good opportunity for the rebuke of a young Fane. 
As the old gentleman trotted on his good hack towards the 
meet, he was in high good humour. All the country was in tune. 
The ground looked fair enough—only suggesting a little care in 
alighting on the shady side of hedges; the sky was soft and not 
too bright; the wind was blowing softly from the side of duty ; 
and, as Mr. Fane looked away across the fields and hedges through 
which his road ran, he said once again that there was no better 
country in England. There were covers enough, but not too 
many; good grass fields, but not so big as to suggest racers and 
greyhounds; ploughs, for variety, but not too heavy; jumping 
enough to satisfy a budding steeple-chase rider, but not of a kind 
to test the sensational timber-jumper ; and lanes enough for those 
who knew them well, and who found themselves growing heavy. 
Indeed it was a good familiar country; though it is likely that 
old Tom need not have been so fearful of a rush of sportsmen 
from other countries. He was always afraid that a London con- 
tingent would appear—or a foreign potentate; that all the world 
would find out that he and his friends had a real good thing at 
their doors. Now they were a party of friends; a stranger was 
an event; they were a family party in the hunting-field, land- 
lords and tenants, fathers and sons—a family party which included 
the fox, all as happy as men and foxes may be. 

On this happy morning the family party appeared in force, 
with all their frozen faces relaxing into smiles. It was a favourite 
meet ; there was always a good fox near at hand, willing to go, 
full of fun. All the familiar faces were there of men and of 
horses too, and among them the familiar face of Springer’s 
grey mare; but on the back of the old mare was a stranger, 
and old Tom riding up looked at him with doubt and hoped with 
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all his heart that he was not going to publish anything in a 
sporting paper. 

Sportsmen are for the most part a kindly race, and tolerant 
of the errors of the weaker brethren. They know well enough 
that all birds do not fall dead to the first barrel, and that many 
a worthy horseman looks anxiously for the comfortable gap; 
they confess that they always feel happier when they are over 
the first jump of the day. In real life they are kindly and 
helpful; it is only in print that they become awful, arro- 
gant, sublimely contemptuous. Pen in hand your sportsman 
is a terrible fellow, and every man, who does not stand or sit 
as he does, is held up to the scorn of innumerable readers 
as ‘the wrong sort.’ Old Tom Fane did not denounce de 
Courcy as ‘the wrong sort;’ but he thought it likely that 
he had not hunted much. If he had not had such a strong 
prejudice in favour of minding his own business, he would have 
suggested to the stranger to take his stirrups up a couple of 
holes; he was obliged to pronounce his seat heterodox, but still 
the fellow looked as if he was at home onahorse. ‘Rather a 
rat-catcher get-up,’ said old Tom to himself, looking askance at 
the stranger’s modest breeches and gaiters; ‘it’s lucky the old 
grey can take care of herself—and of him too.’ He did not like 
to see so much levity on the brink of the important business of 
the day—to see a fellow laughing and chattering like a French- 
man, and moving in his saddle and showing his teeth as if he 
were grinning at his dentist. 

And now the hounds began to move towards the nearest cover, 
and old Tom awoke to the fact that young Tom was still absent. 
In spite of his rule that nothing should distract his attention from 
the business of the day, he could not help turning his eyes now and 
then towards his home; but it was not until the hounds were in the 
cover that young Tom appeared. What was the matter with the boy? 
His father looked at him with an anxiety which he could hardly 
conceal. He had ridden his hunter to the meet and ridden him 
much too fast; the noble animal was fretting at the strange 
treatment ; and now his master turned and twisted him about as 
if he were looking for somebody, and as if to spare his horse 
were the last thing in his mind. There were a few ladies riding 
and a few more in pony-carts; and to these young Mr. Fane gave 
prompt attention. He pressed his gallant animal hither and 

thither till he had reviewed all the womankind, and had satisfied 
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himself that Sibyl was not there. Then old Tom saw him ride 
straight and close up to the stranger and address him; he saw 
the stranger start and turn suddenly white; he was sure that 
angry words flew quickly between them. ‘ What on earth is it?’ 
said old Tom to himself: ‘if I didn’t know my boy, I should 
say he’d been drinking.’ He put his horse in motion and rode 
towards the young men; but, before he reached them or more 
words could be uttered, there came a holloa from the far side of 
the little wood, and in a moment all were galloping. 

The feuds and follies of young men shrunk to their proper 
insignificance, As old Tom Fane felt the strong horse under 
him settle down to work, he only thought of getting well away; 
and some minutes had gone before he even remembered his son. 
He found himself going well, and where he would be. There 
was a good scent, and up a gently sloping field some way before 
him he saw the hounds streaming ; he felt sure of a good run, and 
thought that he knew the fox who was before them. Then he 
allowed himself to look for his boy, and saw him in a moment, 
where he liked to see him, half a field ahead of him. That was 
the place for a young Tom. He hoped that his horse would last. 
And the stranger was there too, half a field ahead, and going well. 
Old Tom looked at him critically, and watched him over the next 
hedge. ‘He has the sense to let the old grey alone,’ he said to 
himself. ‘ She knows the country, and knows where the fox is going 
too; I do believe she’d help to dig him out if we let her.’ These 
fancies brought him to the hedge over which his boy and de 
Courcy had disappeared, and his strong horse took him safely 
into the further field. ‘Ido believe those boys are racing,’ said 
Mr. Fane to himself with some disgust, as he saw young Tom 
and the stranger going fast across the big grass field, into which 
. he had now safely descended. *Tom ought to know better,’ he 
muttered with growing disapproval. A minute later his dis- 
approval was changed into amazement, and his amazement into 
horror. The biggest place which they had yet encountered was 
before the young men; and the old grey mare, that she might 
clear it well, shortened her stride and pulled herself together for 
the leap. At that moment old Tom Fane saw the rider of the 
mare turn his head and say something to young Tom, who was 
about a length behind him; he heard his boy cry savagely in 
answer, and saw him drive his spurs into his willing beast. As 
the old grey mare rose at the leap, Tom rode at him at full 
speed ; Tom’s horse jumped with a great effort and struck the 
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old grey in mid air; horses and riders disappeared from the sight 
of old Tom Fane. 

As soon as old Tom had jumped the place he saw that the 
old mare had picked herself up, and faithful to business was 
going her own line again, though without a rider. His son’s 
horse stood trembling with excitement and the effect of strange 
treatment, and Tom himself stood staring at de Courcy, who 
lay motionless on the grass. Mr. Fane pushed his boy roughly 
j to one side, and knelt down by the fallen man. 

‘Is he dead?’ asked Tom with a hoarse strange voice. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


Y the time this somewhat tardy cruiser arrives at the haven 

of publication, everyone will have forgotten all about the 
Pictures of the year. The well known Iniquity of Oblivion 
scatters his Poppy quickly enough, and the bloom is off the 
Academy and the Grosvenor even before it is on the may and 
the chestnut trees. Yet, by way of brief record, it may be 
said that this has really been an interesting year in Art. The 
much reviled Academy has given hospitality, as the President 
said, to every kind of style, and the Neo-American work of Mr. 
Sargent has been bought by the Chantrey Fund. This will cer- 
tainly perplex visitors from the country: people in towns, like the 
Delaware braves in Cooper’s novels, do not permit themselves to 
exhibit surprise, and only laugh their ‘ peculiar silent laugh’ like 
Chingachgook. But if they, or countryfolk, or anyone think 
that Mr. Sargent’s remarkable study was just tossed on the can- 
vas like a kind of omelette, if they fancy that this is impres- 
sionisme, and that impressionisme, like reading and writing, 
‘comes by nature,’ without effort, they do greatly err. However, 
Chantrey Bequest or not, perhaps an old-fashioned looker-on may 
hope that young painters will be very careful, and not make this 
style a thing for universal imitation. In the first place, they 
will fail; in the second place, in one of Mr. Arnold’s phrases, it 


* is not of the centre.’ 
e @ 


” 

What modern art is ‘of the centre’ someone may ask, and in- 
deed it would be difficult to answer. Certainly not the beautiful 
art of Mr. Burne-Jones, which is a ‘sport,’ as it were, in the 
secular evolution of painting—a casual variety, as lovely as a 
chance blue rose, and as unlikely to make a permanent school. 
If anyone doubts it, let him examine the neighbouring, and 
poetical, and wonderfully laborious work of Mr. Strudwick, 
which is in some danger of being overlooked, but deserves close 
attention and reflection. The blue rose cannot flourish long on 
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any earthly soil, and the commoner blossoms of art seem far 


more hardy annuals. 


” * 
* 


Last summer we published here a little piece of verse on Miss 
Benedetta Ramus, whose portrait by Romney was beautifully 
mezzotinted by Smith. At that time information about Miss 
Ramus, falsely said to have become the wife (as Wamba was the 
great-grandson) of an alderman, seemed scarce and untrustworthy. 
The portrait of Miss Ramus and her sister by Gainsborough has 
lately been sold at Christie’s for 10,000/. The lady looks not 
nearly so bewitching in the art of Gainsborough as in that of the 
less eminent painter. She and her sister, moreover, are given a 
Semitic expression and cast. of feature, and there seems little 
doubt that they did indeed come of the ancient people. Ramus 
appears to be an abbreviation of Abrahamus, though I do not 
know that Ramus, the famed anti-Aristotelian logician, was of 
the Hebrew race. A book has been published recently, Mrs. 
Papendiek’s ‘Court and Private Life in the Time of Queen 
Charlotte,’ ! which contains a good deal of tattle about Benedetta. 
But her name throughout, and in the index, is spelled Kamus, as 
if, like Orsilochus, she were the child of a river, ‘ Camus, reverent 
sire,’ who ‘came footing slow,’ in Lycidas. Benedetta’s father 
was one of the senior pages of King George III.; in fact, the 
famed Billy Ramus. Consequently when the beautiful Benedetta 
became Lady Day, the Queen objected to her being presented— 
an objection removed when Sir John Day ‘ was appointed Governor 
of one of our East India settlements. Judging from Mrs. 
Papendiek’s prattle, it was an excellent thing for the fair Benedetta 
to leave the gossip and quarrels of the pages and their wives, a 
sort of upper servants’ hall of ‘assistant-keepers of wardrobes,’ 
and ‘readers,’ for a proconsulship in our Oriental dependencies. 
Indeed the Reminiscences of Mrs. Papendiek are much more 
natural than dignified, though her account of the poor mad King 
has interest. But Mrs. Papendiek is good when she moralises on 
luxury, which, in her day, ‘had gained ground.’ Dinners (for 
company) were at three, perhaps the most awful hour yet at- 
tempted by esurient mortals. ‘Silver forks were only used by 
the nobility and foreign ambassadors.’ ‘ Knives were made with 
broad ends for eating peas in summer, and the same of a smaller 
size for catching up the juice of a fruit pie, dessert spoons being 


1 R. Bentley & Son, London, 1887, 
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quite unknown in our rank.’ The inventive race of Iapetus, 
audax omnia perpeti, did not develop dessert spoons during the 
uncounted zons between the making of the first paleolithic axe 
and 1780, or so, of the centuries of Grace. Nothing can give a 
clearer notion of the tardiness of evolution. Mrs. Papendiek is 
more at home in regrets for ‘ Charlotte’s chilblains’ than in wide 


moral generalisations about luxury and dessert spoons, 


* * 
x 


Can anybody supply the conclusion to the following scrap of 
exciting narrative? Is it part of a true and actual adventure, 
or is it the conclusion of some romance, which must be poignant, 
but is unknown tous? Would it be wrong to plagiarise it, and 
write a story filling up the unknown background? Would any 
two novelists conduct that story in anything like the same way ? 
But it is necessary first to supply the reader with the text for 
these remarks and inquiries. The writer was walking, and being 
sad, when he meta gentleman with two ladies. As we passed 
each other, the gentleman said, obviously in the course of a 
narrative he was relating, 

* 
* 

So a month later, they went back to the Island, and they 

found the Doctor and the Slave both Dead. 


* * 
* 


I cannot say how curious I am to know more about the Doctor 
and the Slave. Who were, in the first place, ‘They’? Why 
had they left the Island? What Island did they leave? Why 
did they return to it? What were the Doctor and the Slave 
doing there? How came it that they both died? Were they 
starved to death? Was the Slave suffering from some infectious 
malady, and was the Doctor a martyr to duty? Were there any 
other people on the Island? The whole thing opens such a 
charmingly wide field to conjecture. When did it all happen? 
It may have been in any time and place, from an Island of the 
Sporades, in Homeric Greece, to one of the Archipelagos at the 
back of Australia to-day. Probably we shall never learn any 
more about it; the graves of the Doctor and the Slave will 
remain unknown, like the grave of Arthur. (N.B. The Right. of 
dramatising The Doctor and the Slave is reserved.) 

* * 
* 

When first the old French forms, Villanelle, Ballade, and Co. 

were introduced to English verse, some eight or nine years since, 
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a volume of Villanelles was published in France by M. Joseph 
Boulmier (Liseux: Paris, 1878). They were very pleasant, old- 
fashioned poems, with a charming touch of sentiment and regret. 
In England they were greatly liked by some reviewers, who 
were a good deal younger than they are now, and the Log 
was vigorously rolled—that is, we admired them, and said so. 
Perhaps more or less in consequence of this, the amazed author 
of Les Villanelles found himself in a Second Edition! Some 
correspondence passed, and I was fortunate enough to meet 
M. Boulmier in Paris, He was, I believe, a ‘reader’ in a 
great printing house, and he had little time to give the Muse. 
He was old, and almost unknown, yet his poetry seems as good 
now that he is dead as when first his Villamnelles sang to us. 
He was a man with a true love of books and of verse; his life of 
Etienne Dolet, the Printer Martyr, was almost a prose dithyramb. 
About his earlier poems he told us that they could not be 
recovered, that they were scattered to all the winds, on all the 
quais. A few days ago I was lucky enough to pick up his 
Rimes Loyales, published as long ago as 1857 (the year of 
Charles Baudelaire), by the publishers of Baudelaire—Poulet- 
Malassis et de Broise. From this pleasant little book, by a true 
poet whose fame never found him out, I venture to quote two 
stanzas of a poem that should delight all book-lovers. 


VIEUX LIVRES, JEUNES FLEURS, 


Je suis seul et chez moi, je suis heureux et libre ; 

Le doux soleil de mai vient me dire: Bonjour! 

Sous la main du printemps, comme un luth, mon ceur vibre ; 
Mon Ame s’illumine aux splendeurs d’un beau jour. 

Soyez béni, mon Dieu! vous me faites renaitre, 

Vous chassez de mon front les anciennes pileurs ; 

Aux murs de ma cellule, aux bords de ma fenétre, 

Tout ce que j’aime est la: vieux livres, jeunes fleurs, 


Ces vieux livres, tombeaux oi dort l’intelligence, 
Des siécles écoulés gardent le souvenir ; 

Ces jeunes fleurs, brillant des couleurs de |’enfance, 
Sont autant de miroirs qui montrent l’avenir. 

Le présent est si triste! .. . Hélas! il nous oppresse, 
Comme un ciel gros d’orage il pése sur nos cceurs ; 
Oh ! parlez-moi longtemps, oh! parlez-moi sans cesse, 
De passé, d’avenir , . . vieux livres, jeunes fleurs ! 
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Perhaps the poet will find one of those enviable niches in 
great collections and anthologies which offer the immortality of 
the humble singer. So he will not all yield to the forgetfulness 
he sang of— 

Etoile qui scintille, 

Fraiche aurore qui brille, 
Jeune fleur, jeune fille, 

Ont toutes méme sort. 

Dans Voubli s’il succombe, 
Tout entier Vhomme y tombe . 
C’est plus noir que la tombe, 
Plus profond que la mort. 


* * 
* 

Nothing shall induce me, I hope, to rush, ‘with desperate 
charge,’ into the primeval battle of Publishers and Authors. 
‘A Publisher’ has put forth his view of the case, and a great many 
other interesting remarks, in a pamphlet called Copyright, 
National and International.' From this brochwre we borrow a 
curious document, which may be familiar to many, but is new to 
me, Mr. Gibbon’s account with his publishers, Messrs. Strahan & 
Cadell. Mr. Gibbon’s History was, apparently, a subscription 
book, for no allowance seems to have been made to the Trade. 
So ‘ A Publisher’ says; but were there any such allowances then, 


and is it not easy to ascertain whether Gibbon did or did not 
publish by subscription ? 


STATE OF THE ACCOUNT OF MR. GIBBON’S ‘ ROMAN EMPIRE.’ 
Third Edition. 1st Vol. No. 1000. April 30, 1777. 





£e ad, 
Printing 90 sheets at £1 6s., with notes at the bottom of the page . 117 0 
180 reams of paper at 19s. . 171 0 0 
Paid the corrector, extra care » 5 6&6 O 
Advertisements and incidental expenses 1615 0 
£310 0 6 
’ ° £ a € ” 
1000 books at 16s. ‘ . ‘ , ‘ . 800 0 0 
Deduct as above . a ° a ‘ R ‘ . 810 0 O 
Profit on this edition when sold . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 4909 0 0 
a & a @ 
Mr. Gibbon’s two-thirds is . 382613 4 
Messrs, Strahan & Cadell’s . 163 6 8 
£490 0 0 
2 mee a 


1 Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
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Mr. Gibbon, as will be seen, did not do badly, and he certainly 
could not say, like Ronsard in his old age, that his publishers 
‘wanted to have everything, but give nothing.’ As to Copyright 
with America, which would make some English authors so rich 
that they would escape one, like Aphrodite, in a golden mist, ‘A 
Publisher’ says, ‘Commercial Interest’ still blocks the way. 
American publishers are now nearly unanimous in their desire for 
International Copyright (‘they dissemble their love’ very artisti- 
cally); but many of them still insist that ‘ reciprocity’ shall be 
weighted by a ‘ manufacturing clause’ wholly in their favour. 

* a * 

Such is our fallen human nature even in America. For my 
own private part, I cannot pretend to care much about the matter, 
as Mr. Munro does not sell my engaging works on the Evolution 
of Ritual, and so forth, at sixpence. Perhaps it would not 
remunerate him to do so. But the person one is sorry for is the 
American Novelist. How can the young and ardent Literary 
‘School-marm’ hope to sell her Popsy’s Ways: a Connecticut 
Idyll, for a dollar and a half, when you can have J'reasure 
Island, Kidnapped, and The New Arabian Nights, all in one 
hideous pamphlet, for ten cents? The native American producer 
is ruined by English cheap labour, by kidnapped labour, by 
labour which is not even paid for its keep, though the labourer 
has one of the privileges of slavery, and is both flogged and 
preached at, sometimes, in the reviews of the land of his captivity. 
‘However, the native American producer is not like to demonstrate, 
or agitate, or break windows, or ship dynamite, or adopt any 
other of the constitutional methods by which, in free countries, 
the oppressed are wont to appeal for justice. They can’t 
even Boycott. Suppose all American authors boycotted Messrs. 
Blank, they would not be one penny the worse. They would go 


on publishing English novels for ten cents. 


* * 
* 


The following poem, which should touch every sensible heart, 
is the work of Miss May Kendall. If it causes one member of 
the Psychical Society to reflect on the extra work and extra hours 
to which his researches may be condemning some weary and out- 
worn bogie, it will not have been written in vain. Moreover, it 
contains a warning, and the remorseless inquirer is admonished— 
to borrow a line from another poet :—- 


Te will vegret it when he’s dead. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS GHOST. 


‘ My duties,’ he remarked with tears, 
‘T’ve never sought to shun ; 
Yet hard it is that at my years 
They have again begun. 


‘No one believed in me, or cared 
If I my vigils kept ; 
My diligence the public spared, 
And undisturbed I slept. 


‘ Yet now I never close my eyes 
But, in my dreams I see 
These Psychical Societies 
Descending upon me. 


‘ They ask me whether I forgot 
To wander round the moat ; 
They wonder what I mean by not 
Steering my phantom boat. 


‘ They would not think it such a joke 
To rattle fetters through 
The weary night till morning broke, 
As I have got to do, 


‘ Alas,’ he groaned, ‘ on blood-stained floors 
Again to fight and fall! 
To shiver round the secret doors, 
The draughty banquet hall. 


‘I say it was a heartless thought, 
Wherever he may dwell 
Who on us this disaster brought ; 
I'd like to haunt him well. 


‘And ah!’ he cried, with rapture grim, 
‘One thing consoles me most : 
We'll make it very warm for him 
When once he is a ghost! 


Jab ee 
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‘ When every honest phantom sleeps 
He'll have to freeze in cells, 
And wring his hands by mouldy keeps, 
And jangle rusty bells.’ 


He paused, his fetters to arrange, 
Adjust his winding-sheet ; 

He murmured, ‘In this world of change 
One can’t be too complete !’ 


He fixed on me a glance of woe, 
Then vanished into air; 

I heard his clanking fetter go 
Right down the winding stair. 


Yet sometimes, when ’mid wind and rain 
I’m lying warm and dry, 

I seem to hear him clank his chain 
Beneath the dismal sky. 


M. K. 


* * 
x 


Why do the friends of a School of Modern Languages at 
Oxford insist on declaring that it is also to be a school of Litera- 
ture? Literature can be taught, or it cannot. If it can be 
taught, give it a fair chance ; if not, don’t make a sham of teaching 
it. For my own part, I have no belief in teaching Literature. 
The most learned English scholar in modern Literature—that is, 
the man who knows its contents and connections most widely and 
minutely—is from Oxford, where no Literature is taught at all. 
It does not follow that Literature cannot be taught, but it does 
follow from many such examples that men can teach themselves. 
Now the proposed new School at Oxford makes every arrangement 
for teaching languages. All its chief officials are endowed and 
paid to teach Language in one way or another; how much they 
do for their salaries one knows not. But none of them are at all 
known as authorities in Literature; one would not go to them 
for facts in the history of English Literature, nor for an account of 
Italian, or Spanish, or Greek influences on the Literature of our 
country. Nobody at Oxford teaches, as far as I am aware, nor is 
even highly paid to teach, these matters. Perhaps it is matters 
like these that Prof. Freeman calls ‘chatter about Shelley.’ One 
might as well call Philology ‘drivel about datives ;’ and, so far 
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as philology deals with etymology, her disciples dispute as much 
as the Shelleyites, and concerning things nearly as important as 
the conduct of Harriet Westbrooke. The truth is that at Oxford 
there is room and need, perhaps, for a School of Modern Lan- 
guages. We ought not, in Celtic, and Teutonic, and Slavonic 
studies, to lag so far behind other peoples. But as to this new 
School teaching English Literature, it will do nothing of the kind 
— it will ‘chatter,’ as Mr. Freeman would say, about Prehistoric 
English as she was spoke, and Congreve and Pop2 will be no more 
taught at Oxford than of old. Then where is the use of pretend- 
ing that Literature is to be taught? Possibly to checkmate a 
scheme (with which I for one have little sympathy) for trying 
to teach English literature. Now would this way of acting be 
sportsmanlike ? 


* * 
* 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents are requested in no case to send MSS. meant 
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